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Black  cops'  group 
offers  security  aid 
for  Labor  Day  fest 


Monument  to  dedication: 

Foundation  plans  honors 
for  slain  'domestic  soldiers' 


Aim  is  averting  repeat  of  '89  riot 


A national  organization  of  black 
police  officers  has  offered  (he  suvices 
of  some  of  its  35,000  members  to  help 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  officials  maintain 
an  orderly  and  festive  atmosphere  dur- 
ing an  aimual  Labor  Day  gathering  of 
predominantly  black  college  students, 
which  last  year  resulted  in  a violent 
confrontation  between  pwlicc  and  stu- 
dents. 

Ronald  E.  Hampton,  the  executive 
director  of  the  National  Black  Police 
Association  (NBPA),  told  LEN  that  the 
group  made  a formal  offer  to  city  offi- 
cials in  mid- April  to  help  maintain  order 
during  the  three-day  gathering  that  has 
attracted  tens  of  thousands  of  black 
college  students  to  the  resort  town  in 
recent  years. 

“What  we  did  was  offer  our  services 
— as  professional  law  enforcement 
people  — as  marshals  or  iiKlependent 
obsovers  in  an  off-duty  status  to  assist 
them  with  what ’s  going  to  take  place  on 
Labor  Day,"  said  HampMon,  who  said 
the  offer  stemmed  fiom  concern  by 
NBPA  members  over  pxrlice  response 
to  last  year’s  riot  that  resulted  in  at  least 


50  injuries,  650  arrests  and  million  of 
dollars  in  property  damage. 

Hampton  said  the  children  of  NBPA 
members  who  attend  predominantly 
black  colleges  will  probably  be  attend- 
ing the  festivities,  known  in  the  past  as 
“Greekfest."  This  year,  city  officials 
and  student  leaders  are  carefully  plan- 
ning activities  to  ensure  that  the  party, 
now  formally  known  as  “Laborfest," 
will  not  be  marred  by  violence. 

“We  saw  a way  to  jjrovide  a double- 
fold service:  to  pnotect  our  kids  and 
also,  to  assist  them”  in  plarming  the 
event,  said  HampMon,  who  added  that  a 
planned  event,  sanctioned  by  city  offi- 
cials, may  help  to  reduce  the  p)ossibilit)' 
of  violence  and  disorder. 

While  city  officials  have  not  yet 
accqxed  the  offer,  Harrqxon  said  NBPA 
members  have  already  volunteered  — 
at  their  owi  expiense  — to  attend  the 
Labor  Day  celebration  that  is  expiected 
to  draw  upwards  to  150,000  people  to 
the  resort  city  in  the  heavily  p»p>ula(ed 
Tidewater  region. 

Last  year's  gathering  resulted  in  two 
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Report  finds  holes  in 
border-screening  system 

Drug  smugglers  said  to  sneak  in 


A Federal  agency  has  found  that  the 
computer  system  used  by  Customs 
agents  to  screen  those  entering  the 
United  States  contains  highly  incom- 
plete and  inaccurate  information,  ac- 
cording to  a repxirt  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

Tfie  Times  reported  May  10  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  review  of 
the  Treasury  Enforcement  Communi- 
cations Systemll  found  “systemic  defi- 
ciences”  that  could  allow  known  drug 
smugglers  to  enter  the  country  unde- 
tected. 

The  repmrt  is  seen  as  a blow  to  the 
Bush  Administration's  plans  to  extend 
the  system  to  become  a central  store- 
house of  information  on  Federal  drug 
enforcement  activities. 

However,  a spwkesman  for  the 
Customs  Service  criticized  the  find- 
ings, saying  they  are  based  on  insuffi- 


cient sampling  of  the  compiuter  rec- 
ords. Dennis  Shimkoski  said,  “This 
system  is  not  rife  with  errors. . . . What 
we’re  looking  at  here  is  a rep»rt  that  is 
not  based  on  a rep>resentative,  true 
sample." 

The  report,  prejjared  for  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights,  is  based  on  a 
review  of  70  cases  where  Customs 
officials  arrested  or  searched  pieople. 

It  found  that  the  names  of  65  of  the 
70  susprects  were  not  added  to  the 
computer  data  base  even  though  many 
of  them  had  attempted  to  smuggle  drugs 
or  concealed  weaprons  into  the  country 
or  were  connected  with  other  crimes. 

This  could  allow  known  criminals 
to  reenter  the  country,  the  repxrrt  said.  It 
cited  as  an  exaniple  a man  who  was 
stoppied  at  the  border  in  Apiril  1989  as 
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What  They  Are  Saying: 


"We  sold  this  and  they  bought  it.  Some 
people  called  it  scare  tactics;  I just  called  it 
being  realistic." 

Mohave  County,  Ariz.,  Sheriff  Joe  Cook,  whose 
direct,  hard-sell  appeals  to  county  voters  paid  off 
in  approval  of  a budget  override  that  will  permit 
new  hiring  and  equipment  purchases.  (3:5) 


As  law  enforcement  officials,  gov- 
ernment leaders  and  the  families  of 
police  officers  gathered  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  during  National  Police  Week 
in  mid-May  to  honor  the  nation's  pieace 
officers,  another  group  was  meeting  to 
ensure  that  the  memoncs  of  those 
lawmen  slain  in  the  line  of  duty  are 
never  dimmed. 

That  week  marked  the  first  meeting 
of  the  directors  and  advisory  board 
members  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Memorial  Foundation  (LEMFj,  who 
came  together  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  a pjroject  that  will  allow  fora  picrma- 
nent  remembrance  of  the  men  and 
women  — "Amwica’s  Domestic  Sol- 
diers." as  they  are  referred  to  by  the 
foundation  — who  have  given  their 
lives  throughout  U.S.  history  to  uphold 
(he  laws  of  the  land. 

During  its  first  meeting,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Roselle,  Ill  -based  founda- 
tion began  plotting  a plan  of  action  that 
will  culminate  in  the  construction  of  a 
museum  and  library,  at  a yet-undesig- 
nated  site,  which  will  document  the 
history  of  law  enforcement  in  America, 
and  the  pxiblication  of  a memonal  book 
that  will  focus  on  the  lives  of  the  offi- 
cers who  have  lost  (heir  lives  in  the  line 
of  duty. 

The  piroject  is  a direct  outgrowth  of 
a decade-long  research  effort  by  former 
Arlington  Heists,  111.,  pwlice  Sgt.  Ron 
Van  Raalte,  a 15- year  pxilice  veteran 
who  has  traveled  throughout  the  United 
Sta^  to  compiile  the  names  and  circum- 
staiKes  surrounding  the  deaths  of  nearly 


35,000  American  law  enforcement 
pjcrsonncl,  beginning  with  the  first  re- 
corded in  1724.  Van  Raallcispxesidcnl 
of  the  foundation,  which  is  a nonprofit 
corporation  with  state  and  Federal  lax- 
exempM  status. 

Van  Raalte  cautioned  (hat  the  foun- 
dation's activities  are  not  to  be  seen  as 
a competition  to  the  National  Law 
Enforcement  Offieers'  Memorial  in 
Washington.  D.C.’s  Judiciary  Square, 
construction  of  which  is  underway,  as 
pxeparations  for  the  LEMF  pjrojcct 
began  a few  years  before  the  plan.s  for 
the  Washington  memonal  were  an- 
nounced. He  noted  (hat  the  centerpiece 
of  the  foundation's  project  i.s  the  mu- 
seum and  library  that  will  in  some  way 
utilize  the  records  that  Van  Raalte  ho.s 
piainstakingly  compiled  since  1980 
through  news piapicr  accounts,  historical 
society  records  and  official  documents. 
That  research  — which  includes  deaths 
in  now-defunct  law  cnforccnwnt  agen- 
cies and  deaths  that  were  largely  un- 
known because  they  occurred  prior  to 
the  start  of  FBI  record-keeping  on  linc- 
of-duty  deaths  in  l%l  — is  “virtually 
complete,”  said  Van  Raalte,  who  cred- 
its the  law  enforcement  community  with 
assisting  him  in  the  mammoth  (a.sk. 

Van  Raalte  said  he  has  wanted  to 
sec  the  museu  m,  I ibrary  and  btxik  come 
to  fruition  from  the  oufset  of  his  re- 
search. “Last  summer.  1 started  con- 
tacting picople  who  were  aware  of  what 
my  goals  were  nnginally  and  askcrl 
them  if  they  would  be  intcre.stcd  in 
becoming  involved  in  running  the  Law 


Ronald  Van  Kaallc 


Enforcement  McnKwial  Foundution," 
he  said.  “1  picked  those  words  carefully 
bccau.se  of  wanting  to  avoid  confusion 
with  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Officers'  Mcnxiriul  Fund.  You  have  to 
call  it  'law  enforcement'  bccau.se  it's 
not  Just  police.  It  involves  deputy  .shcr- 
ilTs.  .spiecial  agents  and  every  facet  of 
the  law  enforcement  system." 

The  foundation  operates  as  a 
''membership  organization,  as  oppxised 
to  just  accepting  donations,”  he  added. 
It  is  run  by  an  unpuid  seven-member 
board  of  directors,  wlio  mii.st  be  current 
('onlinuc*d  on  Page  6 


Congress  to  have  its  say 
in  bitter  body-armor  battle 


The  latest  salvo  in  the  continuing 
controversy  over  body  armor  standards 
has  been  fired  in  Congress  with  the 
introduction  by  Repiresentative  Edward 
F.  Feighan  of  a bill  that  would  charge 
(he  National  Institute  of  Justice  with 
establishing  mandatory  standards  for 
bulletproof  vests. 

An  identical  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Dennis  De- 
Concini,  an  Arizona  Democrat,  and 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts. 

Fei^ian,  an  Ohio  Democrat  who 
.sits  on  the  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime,  timed  (he  introduction 
of  the  Police  Protection  Act  of  1990  to 
coincide  with  National  Police  Week. 
He  said  his  bill  “will  restore  our  law 
enforcement  officers’  confidence  in 
bulletpjTOof  vests,  and  more  inqxirtantly. 
it.will  save  lives." 

The  controversy  centers  on  the 
development  of  two  sets  of  standards 
— one  devised  by  the  body  armor 
manufacturers’  trade  group,  the  Per- 
sonal Protective  Armor  As.sociation, 
and  the  other  by  the  National  lastitute 
of  Justice’s  Technology  Assessment 
Program  (TAP).  Those  supiporting  the 
NU’s  “.03"  standard  on  the  testing  and 
quality  of  the  bulletproof  vests  say  there 


is  an  inherent  conflict  of  interest  in  the 
PPAA’sown  standard,  known  as  “.05”, 
in  that  it  amounts  toan  industry  regulat- 
ing itself.  They  also  contend  that  the 
pxesence  of  50  nationally  recognized 
criminal  justice  officials  on  the  TAP 
advisory  committee  pirovidcs  techno- 
logical expertise  that  better  serves  law 
enforcement- 

industry  officials  have  insisted  (hat 
the  NU’s  testing  procedures  are  flawed 
and  would  result  in  manufacturers 
having  to  psroduce  a bulkier  vest  that 
pwlice  officers  would  be  levs  likely  to 
wear.  The  result,  (hey  .say,  would  be  a 
lovs  of  lives  as  pwlice  officers  refuse  to 
wear  uncomfortable  protective  gar- 
ments. (See  LEN.  April  15.  I990.( 

Feighan 's  legislation  gives  the  NIJ 
sole  control  over  the  establishment  of 
performance  standards  and  test  piroto- 
cols  for  body  armor.  It  would  require 
manufacturers  to  affix  labels  to  the 
garments  to  indicate  that  they  were 
manufactured  in  accordance  with  NU 
starxlards.  The  labels  would  also  note 
“the  level  of  ballistic  protection"  af- 
forded by  the  prroduct. 

The  bill  al.so  directs  NU  to  develop 
standards  in  consultation  with  the  Law 
Enforcement  Standards  Laboratory  of 


the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology,  the  Defense  Dcpxirtrrwnt, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms,  the  Secret  Service,  the  U.S. 
Marshal's  Service,  “any  other  agency 
which  pxirchases  body  armor  for  its 
employees,”  a broad  spectrum  of  law 
enforcement  organizations,  and  repae- 
scnlativcs  of  major  body-armor  manu- 
facturers 

In  the  interim,  the  current  “.03" 
standard  would  remain  in  effect  After 
a standard  is  developed,  body  armor 
manufacturers  would  be  required  to 
submit  armor  samples  to  the  NU  “on  a 
p)eriodic  basis"  for  compliance  testing. 

In  a move  certain  to  rankir  body- 
armor  manufacturers,  the  bill  would 
also  levy  pxnalties  against  those  who 
manufacture,  sell  or  distribute  any  body- 
armor  product  not  in  compliance  with 
the  interim  “.03"  standard  or  the  stan- 
dard (hat  would  ultimately  be  devel- 
oped. The  bill  calls  for  civil  fines  “not 
to  exceed  $2,000  for  each  violation" 
against  violators. 

In  arguing  for  NU  control  over  the 
development  of  body  armor  standards, 
Fei^ian  noted  the  institute's  10  years 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — A bill  to  toughen 
penalties  for  bias-motivated  crimes  has 
been  approved  by  the  State  Senate  and 
sent  on  to  Gov.  William  O'Neill.  The 
CovcTTJor  has  said  he  will  not  veto  the 
measure,  but  has  reservations  about  its 
protection  of  homosexuals. 

DELAWARE— William  Jopp,  39.  has 
been  named  to  head  the  25-member 
Capitol  Police,  the  force  that  guards 
state  property. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — Police 
Sgt.  James  Whitaker  Jr  has  pleaded 
guilty  to  obstruction  of  justice  and  false 
swearing  as  part  of  a plea  bargain  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  agreed 
to  drop  165  other  charges  relating  to  a 
scheme  to  steal  from  a police  fund 
intended  for  undercover  drug  buys. 

MAINE  — Secretary  of  State  G.  Wil- 
liam Diamond  has  approved  a 1991 
ballot  question  aimed  at  keeping  guas 
out  of  the  hands  of  children.  The  meas- 
ure, proposed  by  Portland  Police  Chief 
Michael  Chitwood,  would  hold  adults 
rcspoasiblc  if  a child  gains  "unsuper- 
vised  access  to  an  improperly  stored 
firearm.”  Roughly  50,000  signatures 
are  needed  to  win  the  referendum  a 
formal  place  on  the  ballot. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Commuruty 
leaders  in  Boston  rallied  late  last  rrx>nth 
in  support  of  Deputy  Police  Superin- 
tendent William  Celcster.  who  has 
received  death  threats  over  the  Police 
Department's  stop-and-search  gang 
suppression  policy. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  Arnold  has  proposed  the  for- 
mation of  a special  (ask  force  aimed  at 
seizing  drug  dealers'  assets  and  attack- 
ing the  profit  clement  of  drug  traffick- 
ing. The  projected  $567,500 cost  of  the 
unit  would  come  from  a $2. 5-million 
Federal  grant. 

NEW  YORK  — Buffalo  police  report 
that  more  than  $250,000  in  stolen  prop- 
erty IS  recovered  each  year  as  a result  of 
a 1988  anti-fencing  ordinance  regulat- 
ing pawnshops.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, thieves  are  evading  the  law  by 
taking  their  loot  to  the  suburbs. 

After  an  initial  snub  by  (he  Office  of 
National  Drug  Control  Policy,  Suffolk 
County  has  been  designated  as  a ”High 
Intensity  Drug  Trafficking  Area”  and 
included  in  a multimillion  dollar  Fed- 
eral anti-drug  program  aimed  at  break- 
ing major  narcotics  organizations.  The 
county  had  originally  been  excluded 
from  the  New  York  area  as  defined  by 
the  drug  policy  office,  which  had  listed 
the  five  boroughs  of  New  York  City, 
Nassau  County,  and  three  northern  New 
Jersey  counties. 

An  often  bitter  dispute  between  the 
New  York  City  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments over  control  of  emergency  scenes 
has  been  resolved  afier  years  of  feud- 
ing. with  the  adoption  of  a command 
protocol  that  Mayor  David  N.  Dinkins 
said  ‘‘establishes  unambiguous  lines  of 
authority  and  responsibility.”  The  agree- 
ment designates  the  ranking  police 
official  on  the  scene  to  take  charge  at 


water  rescues,  bombings  and  bomb 
threats,  and  vehicle  accidents.  The 
ranking  fire  commander  will  lake  charge 
at  utility  emergencies,  building  col- 
lapses and  hazardous  spills. 

VERMONT— A bill  that  would  allow 
the  pretrial  jailing  of  persons  charged 
with  kidnapping  or  aggravated  sexual 
assault  has  been  sent  to  Gov.  Madeline 
Kunin,  who  is  expected  to  sign  the 
measure.  The  legislation  would  also 
make  both  offenses  punishable  by  life 
sentences. 


ALABAMA  — When  Lawrence 
County  District  Attorney  Tim  Littrcll 
says  "No  one  is  above  the  law,”  he 
apparently  meaas  it.  A recent  drug 
investigation  in  which  Littrell  partici- 
pated led  to  the  indictment  of  his  brother, 
29-ycar-old  Roben  Littrell,  and  County 
Coroner  Steven  Bradford,  36. 

Gov.  Guy  Hunt  has  signed  an  omnibus 
juvenile  justice  bill  that  imposes  man- 
datory sentences  for  some  juvenile 
delinquents  and  authorizes  judges  to 
send  parents  to  alcohol  and  drug  treat- 
ment programs. 

ARKANSAS  — Thirty-five  cmploy- 
eesof  the  El  Dorado  Police  Department 
are  awaiting  random  drug  tests  as  part 
of  a program  that  began  May  1 . Twenty 
employees  have  already  been  tested. 

FLORIDA  — A man  who  stole  hun- 
dreds of  turtle  eggs  during  last  year's 
nesting  season  has  received  the  harsh- 
est sentence  ever  imposed  by  a state 
court  for  the  crime:  one  year  in  jail  and 
a fine  of  $1 1 ,250.  Alvin  G.  Keel  pleaded 
guilty  May  1 1 to  threecountsof  posses- 
sion of  turtle  eggs,  disnubiiig  a turtle 
nest  and  possession  of  drug  parapher- 
nalia. Keel,  who  is  believed  to  be  a 
major  supplier  in  a local  turtle-egg  black 
market,  could  have  been  fi  ned  $ 1 00  for 
each  of  the  582  eggs  he  stole, 

The  number  of  burglaries  in  Lake  Worth 
has  “virtually  dropped  to  nothing," 
according  to  a police  supervisor,  since 
the  arrest  this  month  of  eight  people 
said  by  police  to  be  responsible  for  as 
many  as  70  break-ins.  Detectives  and 
patrol  officers  teamed  up  in  early  May 
in  response  to  an  increase  in  residential 
and  commercial  burglaries  the  month 
before.  They  arrested  seven  people  in 
cormection  with  more  than  half  of  the 
burglaries,  and  another  man  was 
charged  with  the  rest. 

A 46-year-old  Inverness  woman  who 
has  been  charged  with  dnmken  driving 
18  times  was  sentenced  May  14  to  a 
maximum  five  years  in  prison,  and 
prosecutors  say  the  relatively  short  term 
for  such  a repeat  offender  points  to  a 
need  for  legislative  reform.  In  the  past 
L5  years,  DoUie  Louise  Fazekas  has 
used  14  aliases,  nine  Social  Security 
numbers  and  six  dates  of  birth  to  keep 
driving.  In  April,  her  driver's  license 
was  revoked  for  life. 

TENNESSEE  — Hamilton  County 
Sheriff  H.  Q.  Hyatt  and  two  Chananooga 
city  judges  are  among  the  defendants  in 
a $3-million  racketeering  lawsuit  that 
charges  them  with  using  school  equip- 


ment and  employees  to  perform  work 
on  private  property. 


ILLINOIS  — The  Chicago  suburb  of 
Ford  Heights,  which  suspended  one 
police  chief  aflCT  accusations  of  drug 
dealing,  has  appointed  another  contro- 
versial figure  to  the  job.  SclesterGilty, 
43,  a former  Oak  Park  police  officer 
who  lodged  charges  of  racism  agaisnt 
the  police  department  there  and  later 
was  dismissed  for  lying  about  his  aca- 
demic credentials,  was  named  to  the 
$30.000-a-ycar  position. 

INDIANA  — Gov,  Evan  Bayh  has 
named  Jodie  English  as  Wayne  County 
prosecutor,  replacing  Gerald  Surcace 
Jr„  who  quit  after  being  convicted  in 
March  of  taking  bribes  to  fix  cases. 

KENTUCKY  — Former  Christian 
County  Sheriff  William  Dillard  faces  a 
May  21  arraignment  date  on  charges 
that  he  did  not  give  the  county  money 
he  got  for  providing  security  during  the 
cleanup  of  a 1988  train  derailment.  He 
is  also  charged  with  not  reporting  the 
money  on  state  tax  forms. 

MICHIGAN  — Former  Detroit  deputy 
police  chief  Kenneth  Weiner,  an  ac- 
cused swindler  who  is  the  central  figure 
in  an  investigation  of  departmental 
corruption,  escaped  from  a U.S.  mar- 
shal escorting  him  to  a lawyer's  office, 
and  was  recaptured  one  hour  later  after 
a van  he  conunandeered  hit  another 
vehicle. 

OHIO  — Officials  say  the  abuse  of 
inhalants  is  a continuing  problem  among 
Ohio  youths,  despite  widespread  edu- 
cation on  the  danger  of  drugs.  The 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  reported  May 
13  that  eight  youths  in  the  state  have 
died  fromsniffing  glue  and  other  easily 
obtained  substances. 

Youngstown  Mayor  Patrick  J.  Ungaro 
and  the  City  Council  are  at  odds  over 
the  disposition  of  $90,000  in  the  city 
budget,  with  Ungaro  wanting  to  add 
new  police  officers  to  the  payroll  and 
and  the  council's  Finance  Committee 
pushing  to  use  the  money  to  reopen  a 
neighborhood  fire  station.  Said  Ungaro: 
"We  need  $200,000  to  reopen  that  fire 
station,  and  wc  don't  have  it.  The  Po- 
lice Department  is  understaffed  too, 
arKl  with  summer  vacations  coming  up, 
they'll  be  really  hurling."  An  uphill 
battle  is  anticipated  over  the  use  of  the 
money. 

WISCONSIN  — A Rorida  pilot  con- 
victed of  smuggling  38  pounds  of  co- 
caine into  Milwaukee  was  sentenced 
May  1 1 to  37-1/2  years  without  parole 
— described  as  one  of  the  longest 
Federal  sentences  ever  imposed  in  the 
stale.  The  sentence  imposed  on  John 
Metiler,  37,  of  Fort  Lauderdale  fell 
short  of  what  prosecutors  requested  — 
life  without  parole. 


KANSAS — A530-studenljuniorhigh 
school  in  Haysviile  was  evacuated  May 


7 after  two  students  were  found  carry- 
ing four  pipe  bombs  under  (heir  jackets. 
One  boy  was  being  searched  for  ciga- 
rettes when  one  bomb  was  found;  a 
second  boy  had  Uuee  bombs  in  his 
possession.  School  officials  said  both 
youths  told  them  the  bombs  were  for 
show  and  were  not  i ntended  to  be  deto- 
nated. 

Hutchinson  police  are  investigating  the 
city's  first  phone-in  theft.  A robber 
called  a Kwik  Shop  convenience  store 
before  dawn  and  ordered  the  clerk  on 
duty  to  pul  cash  in  a bag  outside  the 
door  for  pickup  10  minutes  later. 

MINNESOTA  — Catherine  Janssen,  a 
six-year  veteran  of  the  St.  Paul  Police 
Department,  was  named  as  the  state's 
Police  Woman  of  the  Year  earlier  this 
month.  Janssen,  30,  was  one  of  two 
officers  who  helped  rescue  several 
children  from  a house  fire  last  August. 
The  other  rescuer.  Officer  Patrick  Lytle, 
was  named  Police  Officerof the  Yearin 
March. 

MISSOURI  — Paul  Leisure,  who  is 
serving  a life  sentence  for  his  involve- 
ment in  a series  of  1980  gang-war  car 
bombings,  has  filed  a $50-million  law- 
suit saying  his  civil  rights  were  vio- 
lated. Leisure  charges  that  the  FBI  knew 
in  advance  and  failed  to  warn  him  of  a 
198 1 car  bombing  that  blew  off  parts  of 
his  legs. 

Eight  St.  Louis  high  schools  will  soon 
deploy  metal  detectors  to  search  stu- 
dents for  weapons,  and  school  officials 
say  the  practice  is  being  considered  for 
middle  schools.  Any  student  found  with 
a weapon  faces  expulsion. 

Bob  Roark,  a 4 1 -year-old  former  secu- 
rity guard,  was  named  as  policechiefof 
Carlerville  on  May  8.  He  replaces 
Bobbie  Ray  While,  who  quit  along  with 
his  three  officers  in  a scheduling  dis- 
pnite. 

NEBRASKA  — The  Omaha  City 
Council  opened  public  hearings  May  8 
on  how  (he  Police  Department  handles 
complaints  of  brutality  and  haravsmcni. 
Councilman  Fred  Conley  says  com- 
plaints agaiast  police  should  be  investi- 
gated by  an  independent  board,  not  by 
other  police  officers. 

Omaha  Police  Chief  James  Skinner  said 
May  9 that  he  has  no  reason  todoubt  the 
findings  of  a study  that  said  a proposed 
casino  in  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa,  would 
bring  increased  crime  to  the  metropoli- 
tan area.  One  gambling  expert  told  the 
study  group  that  if  a casino  is  built  in 
Council  Bluffs,  the  anticipated  social 
costs  would  include  increases  in  prop- 
erty crime  arxJ  increases  in  illicit  activi- 
ties such  as  prostitution  and  loan-shark- 
ing. 

NORTH  DAKOTA —Emerado  Police 
Chief  Eric  Stewart,  28,  was  shot  twice 
in  the  head  during  a disturbance  at  a bar 
earlier  this  month.  He  svas  li.sted  in 
serious  condition  at  United  Hospital  in 
Grand  Forks. 


COLORADO  — The  stale  Supreme 
Court  ruled  May  14  that  children  may 


testify  in  abuse  cases  without  having  to 
describe  what  an  "oath  to  (ell  the  truth 
means."  The  ruling  came  in  the  case  of 
a Summit  County  day-care  worko- 
accused  of  abusing  a four-year-old  boy. 

TEXAS  — Alex  Gonzales,  a 25-ycar- 
old  former  Houston  police  officer,  was 
sentenced  May  1 to  seven  years  in  prison 
for  shooting  a black  woman  to  death 
last  October.  Gonzales,  who  was  con- 
victed of  voluntary  manslau^ter,  was 
driving  home  from  a birthday  party 
with  two  other  ofT-duty  Houston  offi- 
cers when  they  were  cut  off  by  a truck 
driven  by  Ida  Lee  Delaney,  50.  The 
jurors  in  the  case  found  that  in  the 
ensuing  quarrel,  Gonzales  struck  De- 
laney. iwovoking her  into  shooting  him, 
before  he  returned  fire  and  killed  her. 

Dallas  City  Council  members  have 
endorsed  a $7. 1 -million  anti-drug  plan 
proposed  by  Police  Chief  Mack  Vines, 
which  includes  creating  six  more  po- 
lice storefront  stations  in  the  next  three 
years  and  expanding  drug  education 
programs  in  elementary  schools.  Vines 
said  the  bulk  of  the  money  — $4.7 
million  — will  be  used  to  sustain  exist- 
ing Police  Department  programs.  Some 
council  members  said  the  proposal  does 
not  go  far  enough,  particularly  with 
respiect  to  drug-treatment  facilities. 

UTAH — Officials  say  30  slate  prison 
inmates  — less  than  1 percent  — were 
HIV-positive  in  the  first  year  of  the 
state's  AIDS  testing  program,  despite 
having  a better-than-average  likelihood 
of  high-risk  behavior. 


CALIFORNIA  — Four  joy-riding  teen- 
agers who  led  San  Francisco  police  on 
a chase  at  speeds  of  up  110  mi!c.s  per 
hour  turned  into  what  they  thought  was 
alley  and  ended  up  in  a dead-end  police 
station  driveway.  The  youths  were  taken 
to  Juvenile  Hal)  and  booked  on  suspi- 
cion of  auto  theft. 

A San  Francisco  taxi  driver  who  cap- 
tured a mugger  last  year  by  pinning  him 
to  a wall  with  his  cab  is  being  sued  by 
the  bandit.  Holden  C.  Hollom  and  the 
Lu  xor  Cab  Co.  were  sued  for  $5  mil  I ion 
earlier  this  month  by  James  McClure, 
who  pleaded  guilty  to  robbing  and 
beating  a Japanese  tourist  and  is  now 
serving  an  eight-year  prison  term. 
McOure's  attorney  said  Hollom  "erxled 
uperushing  my  client’s  leg  between  the 
bumper  and  a concrete  wall.  The  leg 
still  has  not  healed,  and  1 don't  expect 
he'll  walk  normally  again."  Hollom, 
who  has  driven  a cab  for  23  years,  also 
works  as  a Hollywood  stunt  driver. 

I D AHO  — Coeur  d ' Alene  pol  ice  have 
begun  ivsuing  warning  tickets  to  driv- 
ers of  cars  with  their  stereos  playing  too 
loudly.  A new  city  ordinance  limits 
maximum  noise  levels  to  55  decibels. 

14EVADA — The  state  Supreme  Court 
ruled  May  10  that  people  who  can  prove 
they  were  sexually  abused  as  children 
can  sue  for  civil  damages  no  matter 
now  much  time  has  passed  since  the 
abuse.  The  ruling  came  in  the  case  of  a 
young  man,  now  22.  and  his  ex-Big 
Brother. 
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A roundup  of  criminai  justice  activities  at  the  Federal  level. 


• Drug  Enforcement  Administration 

The  DBA,  in  concert  with  Mexican  anti -drug  forces,  is  stepping  up  efforts  to 
prevent  American-made  chemicals  needed  to  produce  cocaine,  heroin  and 
other  illegal  drugs  6om  flowing  into  Mexico.  Officiaissay  that  as  Mexico  has 
become  a major  transit  point  for  '‘{necursor"  chemicals  used  by  South 
American  drug  traffickers,  a vigorous  black  market  in  the  chemicals  has 
evolved,  in  which  Colombian  drug  cartels  pay  up  to  10  times  the  normal 
prices  for  chemicals  such  as  acetone,  ether  and  toluene.  From  1983  to  1986, 
according  to  a Central  Intelligence  Agency  study.  Mexico’s  imports  of  the 
chcttucals  increased  by  1 , 1 60  percent,  while  the  Mexican  economy  grew  by 
just  2.S  percent.  Mexico  is  said  to  have  become  the  destination  of  about  30 
percent  of  all  chemical  exports  from  the  United  States,  including  about  20 
chemicals  whose  foreign  sale  is  now  regulated  by  the  Chemical  Diversion 
and  Trafficking  Act  of  1988,  which  went  into  effect  on  Nov.  1, 1989.  Under 
the  law.  American  chemical  companies  must  notify  the  DEA  of  regular 
foreign  customers  who  purchase  “threshold’’  amounts  of  the  chemicals.  If  the 
DEA  finds  reason  to  believe  that  the  foreign  customer  is  diverting  the  chemi- 
cals to  drug  traffickers,  it  can  order  an  immediate  halt  to  shipments  from  the 
United  States. 


• Justice  Department 

Attorney  General  Dick  Thornburgh  has  given  the  green  light  for  Federal 
prosecutors  in  Chicago  to  seek  the  death  penalty  against  two  men  charged 
with  murdering  a witness  in  a drug  case.  The  approval  clears  the  way  for  the 
first  test  of  a 1988  Federal  law  that  allows  the  death  penalty  for  murders 
committed  or  ordered  by  drug  dealers  as  part  of  their  business.  The  “extreme 
sanction,"  as  one  fHosecutor  termed  it,  will  be  sought  against  Alexander 
Cooper  and  Anthony  Davis,  who  allegedly  murdered  a Federal  witness  to 
protect  their  $50,000-a-day  dmg  ring.  Thornburgh  said  in  a prepared  state- 
ment: “Street-level  distribution  networks  such  as  the  one  alleged  in  (his 
indictment  caiuiot  be  effectively  dismantled  without  the  cooperation  of 
citizen-witnesses.  When  those  wimesses  are  murdered  because  of  their 
cooperation  with  law  enforcement  authorities.  Congress  has  determined  that 
this  ultimate  sanction  should  be  available."  No  civilian  has  been  executed  in 
a Federal  case  since  Victor  Feuger,  a convicted  kidnapper  and  murderer,  was 
hanged  in  1963. 

• Drug  Enforcement  Administration 

President  Bush  moved  to  fill  a key  Federal  law  enforcement  post  May  1 1 
when  he  announced  the  nomination  of  U.S.  District  Judge  Robert  Bonner  of 
Los  Angeles  to  head  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration.  Bush  nominated 
Bonner  to  fill  the  void  left  by  the  retirentent  of  former  DEA  chief  John  Lawn, 
who  left  the  post  in  March  to  take  an  executive  position  with  the  New  York 
Yankees  baseball  team.  Bonner,  whose  appointment  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  is  vridely  regarded  as  a vetoran  in  the  war  on  drugs.  Robert 
Feldkamp,  a former  DEA  spokesman  who  now  edits  the  newsletter  Demand 
Reduction  Digest,  told  USA  Today  that  Bonner  is  a “super  choice"  to  fill  the 
DEA  slot.  "He's  no  Johnny-come-lalely  to  the  criminal  Justice  scene.  He 
knows  the  territory,  he  knows  the  turf,”  said  Feldkamp.  Bonner,  48.  spent  five 
years  as  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Central  District  of  California,  which  includes 
Los  Angeles,  beforehisappointment  as  a Federal  judge  last  year.  Heoversaw 
investigations  into  a huge  money-laundering  ring  based  in  Los  Angles;  a 
defense  procurement  scandal  involving  Rockwell  International;  the  espio- 
nage trial  of  FBI  agent  Richard  Miller;  and  the  murder  of  DEA  agent  Enrique 
Camarena  Salazar  in  1985,  for  which  two  Mexican  Federal  police  officers 
were  convicted.  Bonner  has  called  for  more  DEA  agents  and  tougher 
sentences  for  drug  dealers.  He  also  predicts  a “relatively  drug-free  society' 
in  five  years  or  so.  “As  far  as  being  one  of  the  guys,  that’s  just  not  my  image,' 
Bonner  said  of  himself  during  a news  conference  after  his  nomination  was 
announced.  “1  am  required  to  put  demands  on  the  assistants  that  require  a little 
more  distance  than  beingjust  another  attorney  inoffice.”  Federal  drug-policy 
director  William  Bennett  said  he  was  “impressed"  with  Bonner,  calling  him 
a “smart  and  tough  guy"  who  will  “do  a hell  of  a job.”  Bonner  will  take  over 
the  helm  of  the  DEA  at  a time  when  agents  are  talking  about  leaving  the 
agency  because  of  inadcaquate  pay.  DEA  officials  have  requested  a budget 
increase  to  $700  million,  ovct  the  current  $542  million  it  currently  receives. 


• Federal  Bureau  ot  Investigation 
A Hisp^c  FBI  agent  who  was  seriously  wounded  in  a 1986  shootout  with 
bank  robbers  that  claimed  the  lives  of  two  of  his  colleagues,  and  who  later 
joined  a class-action  lawsuit  charging  the  bureau  with  discrimination  against 
its  Hispanic  agents,  was  awarded  the  FBI’s  first  Medal  of  Valor  on  April  10. 
Edmundo  Mireles  Jr. . 36,  was  wounded  in  a gun  battle  with  two  bank  robbery 
suspects  that  he  and  fellow  agents  Benjamin  Grogan  and  Jerry  Dove  were 
tailing  outside  Miami  on  April  1 1.  1986.  Grogan  and  Dove  were  killed  in 
what  FBI  Director  William  Sessions  called  “appalling  gunfire."  Mireles. 
althou^  gravdy  wounded,  killed  suspects  Michael  Platt  and  William  Madx. 
who  had  b<^p  implicated  in  a series  of  violent  bank  robberies.  The  lawsuit  by 
Hispanic  agents,  including  Mireles,  was  settled  in  1989  and  forced  the  bureau 
to  promote  Hispanics. 


y 


Tossing  voters  his  best  pitch. . . 

Sheriff  hits  fiscai  homer 


Door-to-door  stumpi  ng  by  sheri  fT  s 
deputies,  donations  from  local  busi- 
nesses and  a spate  of  appearances  be- 
fore civic  and  buisness  leaders  by 
Mohave  County.  Ariz.,  Shaiff  Joe  Cook 
paid  off  May  1 1 when  voters  approved 
an  $1 1-milIion  budget  override  that  will 
allow  (he  finatKially  strapped  Sheriffs 
Department  to  hire  additional  deputies 
and  purchase  new  equipment  and  ve- 
hicles. 

“We  cauglu  a lot  of  people  unaware,” 
said  Cook  of  the  victory,  including 
county  officials  “who  said  it  couldn’t 
be  done"  in  a county  that  traditionally 
votes  down  any  issue  that  smacks  of  tax 
increases. 

Cook’s  detractors  were  proved 
wrong  when  voters  approved  — by  a 
margin  of  57  percent  — a proposal  to 
allow  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  levy 
an  $ 11-million  property  tax  over  the 
next  seven  years  to  pay  for  manpower 
and  equipment. 

Cook  had  vowed  to  return  to  patrol 
duties  himself  if  the  measure  had  been 
defeated,  citing  an  influx  in  residents 
and  a need  for  “high-visibility  law  en- 
forcement” to  prevent  criminal  elements 
from  gaining  a foothold  in  the  resort 
area  abutting  California  and  Nevada  in 
western  Arizona. 

The  ntw  revenues  will  allow  the 
sheriff  to  hire  25  new  deputies,  give 
current  deputies  a 25-percenl  pay  raise 
and  buy  25  new  vehicles  and  other 
equipment  for  the  54-deputy  agency. 
The  pay  raise,  effective  July  I,  will 
bring  starting  deputies'  salaries  in  line 


with  others  in  the  region,  or  about 
$23,000  a year.  Cook  (old  LEN  He 
added  that  he  hopes  to  bring  new  depu- 
ties on  “as  soon  as  possible"  aixl  testing 
for  the  I OOor  so  aji^l  icants  wil  I begin  in 
June. 

Cook  said  he  approached  the  cam- 
paign to  gain  support  for  the  tax  in- 
crease “the  same  way  I ran  my  cam- 
paign" for  sheriff  in  1988.  A $6,000 
donation  allowed  the  agency  to  pro- 
duce brochures  explaining  the  need  for 
more  law  enforcement  in  the  huge 
county,  which  Cook  said  is  growing  so 
fast  that  by  1997  it  will  be  the  thiid- 
largest  county  in  the  state,  after  Mari- 
copa aixi  Pima  With  that  rate  of  growth. 
Cook  explained,  will  come  a projected 
300-pcrcent  lo400-perccnt  increase  in 
crime. 

“We  have  an  influx  of  people  com- 
ing from  California  and  we  don't  have 
any  law  enforcement  visibility  along 
the  Colorado  River  btjrdcr.  We’ve  got 
to  have  it  to  turn  back  the  wrong  people.” 
said  Cook. 

Cook  traveled  all  over  the  county 
addressing  business  and  civic  organi- 
zations to  persuade  them  to  support  the 
issue,  and  deputies  used  their  days  off 
to  drum  up  support  in  a door-knocking 
campaign.  Cook  concentrated  efforts 
on  the  county's  three  largest  munici- 
palities — Bullhead  City,  Lake  Havasu 
City  and  Kingman  — where,  he  said, 
“people. . .don’t  perceive  that  friey  need 
county  law  enforcement  ." 

To  win  the  support  of  city  residents. 
Cook  espoused  a theme  warning  his 


audiences  that  "if  the  county  goes  bad 
an>und  you.  then  the  cities  arc  going  to 
go  bad."  He  noted  that  the  three  cities 
“were  beautiful  places  to  live"  but 
wouldn’t  be  “if  (they)  were  picked  up 
and  dropped  in  East  Los  Angeles,"  the 
site  of  continuing  gang  warfare  for  the 
post  several  years  . 

"This  is  basically  what’s  going  to 
happen  if  we  don’t  get  law  enforcement 
out  here  to  dnvc  back  this  crime  — 
we're  going  to  be  surrounded  by  the 
criminal  clement  and  it’s  going  to  per- 
meate the  cities,"  he  warned. 

To  back  up  his  warning.  Oxik  reeled 
off  figures  showing  a marked  rise  in 
crime  in  Mohave  County  since  1986. 
noting  triple-digit  incrca.scs  in  burglary, 
forcible  rape  and  child  molestation,  aid 
a SO-pcrccnt  rise  in  homicides 

"Evcrytlung’s  just  shot  out  of  sight." 
he  told  LEN.  Calls  for  service  increased 
60  pocent  in  the  same  pmixl,  he  added 
“We  sold  this  and  they  bought  it," 
Cook  said  of  the  strategy.  "Some  people 
called  It  scare  tactics;  I just  called  it 
being  realistic." 

Cook  said  he  was  very  gratified  by 
the  results  and  has  begun  to  shop  anxmd 
lor  long-needed  equipment  “like  a kid 
in  a candy  shop." 

“For  years,  we’ve  been  going  beg- 
ging" for  equipment,  said  Cook,  who 
noted  that  he  sent  a teletype  to  area  law 
enforcement  agencies  last  year  asking 
for  old  cages  and  light  bars  for  patrols 
cars,  most  of  which  were  old  highway 
patrol  vehicles  that  already  had  100,000 
miles  on  their  odometers. 


Pledge  redeemed  as  Portland 
debuts  community  policing 


Following  through  on  a commit- 
ment made  nearly  18  months  ago  to  put 
the  concepts  of  community-oriented 
policing  to  practical  use,  the  Portland. 
Ore.,  Police  Bureau  has  set  up  three 
demonstration  projects  in  areas  of  the 
city  identified  by  neighboifrood  and 
business  organizations  as  having  prob- 
lems with  vagrants,  drug  dealers  and 
other  criminal  elements. 

Deputy  Chief  Dan  Noelle  told  LEN 
that  he  feels  the  Portland  project  is 
unique  because  of  the  large  input  it  has 
received  from  the  communities  it  is 
targeting. 

“We  designed  our  community  po- 
licing format  around  what  the  commu- 
nity asked  for,"  said  Noelle.  “The  over- 
all concept  here  is  that  we  have  to  have 
the  community  involved  out  front. 

“Police  in  general  believe  that  they 
know  what's  best  in  terms  of  enforce- 
ment, but  we  don’t  always  know  what 
the  community  secs  as  effective.  Even 
though  we  think  we  know  what  the  goal 
is,  sometimes  we  have  to  sit  back  and 
ask  the  community  what  they  really 
want  for  a goal." 

That’s  exactly  what  the  Portland 
Police  Bureau  set  out  to  do  when  it 
began  soliciting  suggestioas  from 
community  groups  several  months  ago 
in  a quest  to  choose  the  three  projccts. 
A citizens  steering  committee  chose 
seven  of  45  applications  for  the  proj- 
ects, and  threeofthe  seven  were  chosen 
by  the  Police  Bureau  and  the  Portland 
Office  of  Neighborhood  Associations 
for  implementation,  wtiich  began  in 
March,  said  Noelle. 

The  goal  of  the  projects,  which  may 


last  three  to  five  years,  is  to  “test  van- 
ous  community  policing  activities  in  a 
manner  in  which  the  strategies  used  can 
be  evaluated  and  successfully  repli- 
cated in  other  parts  of  the  city,"  accord- 
ing to  a Police  Bureau  memo  obtained 
by  LEN. 

Three  precincts  — the  Central,  North 
and  East  — will  be  the  focus  of  the 
project.  Problems  identified  in  the 
Central  and  East  Precinct  include  those 
associated  with  vagrants  and  homeless 
people  in  the  neighborhood,  such  as 
panhandling,  public  intoxication  and 
urination.  |»ob]em  landlords. drug  traf- 
ficking, prastitution,  assault,  trespass- 
ing, vandalism,  arul  harassment  of 
employees  and  cu-stomers  in  downtown 


After  enjoying  a period  where  the 
use  of  crack  cocaine  appeared  to  be  less 
widespread  than  in  other  major  cities, 
Chicago  police  recently  have  discov- 
ered mounting  eviderKC  of  the  drug’s 
presence  in  the  Windy  City. 

In  a two-month  period  earlier  this 
year,  a special  Chicago  police  task  force 
raided  10  crack  houses  operated  by 
independent  drug  dealers.  They  arrested 
14  suspects  and  seized  1,700  grams  of 
powdered  cocaine.  1 1 weapons,  two 
vehicles  and  $3,200. 

The  10  raids  were  in  five  police 
districts  on  (he  south  side  of  the  city. 
Eighteen  months  earlier  police  had  seen 
evidence  of  crack  use  in  just  one  dis- 


busincsscs.  In  the  Ntirth  ftecinct,  where 
several  Portland  Hou.sing  Authority 
{projects  are  located,  there  have  been 
problems  with  open,  street-level  drug 
dealing  and  violent  gang  activity. 

“The  idea  is  that  wc  wanted  to  try  it 
in  three  different  areas  with  three  dif- 
ferent types  of  poblcms,"  said  Noelle, 
Each  project  is  headed  by  a steering 
committee  consisting  of  business  and 
community  leader*  as  well  as  police, 
The  committees  will  identify  specific 
problems,  set  up  goals  and  decide  how 
those  goals  will  be  met  and  subsoquoitly 
evaluated,  said  Noelle. 

“So  it’s  not  just  the  Police  Bureau 
going  in  and  testing  something.  The 
Continued  on  Page  5 


trict.  Chicogo  police  seized  less  than 
one  ounce  of  crack  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1989. 

Commander  Raymond  Rislcy  of  the 
department’s  narcotics  section  said 
quick  police  response  to  the  growing 
presence  of  crack  houses  will  help 
control  the  problem.  "Now  we’re  en- 
countering evidence  of  demand,"  he 
said.  “If  we  stay  on  top  of  it.  we  can 
keep  the  situation  from  gening  more 
serious  than  it  is." 

In  addibon  to  the  eight -membo  task 
force  set  up  to  uncover  crack  opera- 
tions, police  established  a telephone 
hot  line  for  citizens  to  repon  suspicious 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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People  and  Plac^ 


In  this 
corner. . . 

New  York  City  police  officer  Rich- 
ard FVazlvr  ha»  it  reputation  for  brutal- 
ity. 

But  the  iiruiality  he  dishes  out  is 
directed  not  toward  cnminal  suspects, 
but  at  oppoiR-nts  in  the  boxing  nng. 
That  reputation  was  cemented  May  1 1 , 
when  he  won  lus  second  Golden  Gloves 
title  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  in  a 
decision  against  l^uis  Del  Valle  in  the 
rinaJsofthc  178  pound  Open  class. 

At  age  30.  Frazier  was  the  oldest 
man  in  the  Golden  Gloves  tournament, 
andthconlypoliceofficer  Hchaswon 
boxing  titles  in  England,  Denmark, 
France,  Italy  and  Sweden,  and  has  a 
career  record  of  93-5. 

Frazier  said  the  bout  against  Del 
Valle  would  probably  be  his  last,  as  he 
moves  outside  the  ring  to  become  a 
trainer.  “The  killer  instinct  is  leaving," 
he  told  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

The  former  corrections  officer  at 
Rikers  Island  became  a cop  after  prison 
officials  turned  down  a request  to  pur- 
sue his  boxing  career.  He  said  he  loves 
his  job  as  a police  officer  in  a Bronx 
precinct  near  Fordham  University. 

•‘You’re  out  there  with  the  people,’* 
Frazier  said,  'it’s  constantly  changing. 
No  days  arc  the  same." 

Frazier  fights  for  the  PBA  Boxing 
Club  and  his  coach,  Jack  Fitzgerald 
— himself  a 22-ycar  veteran  of  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department  — 
called  him  "a  great  cop.  number  one, 
and  a great  boxer,  number  two.  The 
guy’s  the  best  There’s  not  too  much 
else  to  say." 

Fitzgerald  said  Frazier  has  had  an 
enormous  influence  on  the  youngsters 
in  his  precinct,  going  as  far  as  to  steer 
one  of them— with  Ibarrcsts  under  his 
belt  before  age  16  — into  boxing.  “He 
stayed  on  top  of  him,  more  or  less  as  a 
father  figure  that  the  kid  didn’t  have. 
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and  the  kid  has  started  to  turn  it  around," 
said  Fitzgerald. 

**I  want  to  show  the  younger  guys 
they  should  stay  away  from  the  fast 
money  in  the  street,"  said  Frazier,  who 
credits  his  success  both  in  the  ring  and 
on  the  beat  to  staying  away  from  drugs 
and  nuking  a total  commitment  to  his 
goals.  Frazier  will  be  working  toward  a 
degree  at  Jcrfin  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice  in  the  fall,  but  he  has  no  inten- 
tion of  .straying  far  from  the  ring  or 
loosening  ties  with  the  kids  of  his  pre- 
cinct. 

Wedding 
bell  blues 

The  rrwnih  of  March  brought  wed- 
ding bells  for  two  police  officers  m 
Carrollton,  Tex.,  but  the  bliss  was  soon 
soured  when  the  groom  was  fired  for 
violating  a police  administrative  direc- 
tive that  requires  (he  resignation  of  one 
member  of  any  couple  who  many  after 
joining  the  125-officer  forcc. 

Sco«  Peters.  27.  who  joined  the 
department  in  1 986.  was  terminated  by 
Police  Chief  Vernon  Campbell  on 
April  10;  the  lermirution  was  upheld 
April  30by  the  Carrollton  Qvil  Service 
Commission  after  hearing  an  appeal 
filed  by  Peters. 

The  beginrung  of  the  end  of  Peters' 
police  career  in  Carrollton  came  on 
March  3,  when  he  was  married  to  the 
former  Marta  Falk.  28,  a juvenile 
investigator  who  has  been  with  the 
department  since  1984.  Now  Peters 
intends  to  file  suit  against  the  City  of 
Carrollton,  its  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  Police  Department,  (Campbell 
and  City  Manager  Mike  Eastman  over 
the  matter. 

Peters  told  LEN  that  thecity’s  nepo- 
tism rule  is  not  strictly  enforced  except 
in  the  Police  Department  and  that  other 
police  couples  live  together  but  are  not 
married.  Couples  who  do  marry  usu- 
ally decide  between  themselves  who 
will  leave  the  fonx.  he  said,  adding  that 
he  is  the  first  to  challenge  the  directive. 

Peters  said  that  he  has  the  support  of 
many  of  his  fellow  officers  and  super- 
visors who  feel  the  rule  "is  unfair  and 
would  like  to  see  it  changed."  The  local 
police  uiuon,  which  will  assist  him  with 
legal  costs,  "backs  me  1(X)  percent."  he 
added.  ^ 

For  his  part,  Peters  said,  “I’d  just 
like  to  get  my  job  back  and  go  back  to 
work  right  now  for  the  City  of  CarroU- 
ton.  It’s  preventing  me  from  getting 
jobs  with  other  departments."  Peters 
said  he  was  turned  down  by  a depart- 
ment recently  and  remains  uitemployed. 

Peters’  lawyer.  Kenny  Kirby,  an 
attorney  with  the  Texas  Conference  of 
Police  arxl  Sheriffs,  which  represents 
18  local  unions,  said  he  mil  soon  file 
suit  in  State  District  Court  in  Dallas 
contending  that  city  officials  have  vio- 
lated the  equal  protection  clause  since 
the  directive  is  not  uniformly  enforced. 
Kirby  claims  to  have  a list  of  about  30 
people  he  says  are  in  violation  of  the 
rule  but  who  are  working  for  the  city. 
He  will  also  argue  that  Peters'  rights  of 
association,  property  rights  and  his 
"fundamental  right  to  marry"  were 
violated  with  his  termination. 

"Why  Carrollton  has  (such  a rule] 
and  no  one  in  (he  city  has  to  abide  by  it 
except  the  Police  EJepettment,  I don’t 
know,"  Kirby  said . "I’ll  be  interested  in 
hearing  (city  officials]  explain  that  to 
the  judge." 

Kilby  said  be  will  seek  Peters’ rein- 


statemen  with  back  pay,  attorney’s  fees 
arxl  a monetary  award  fot  damages  to 
Peters'  reputabon  and  the  "mental 
anguish  and  embarrassment"  he  has 
suffered  in  (he  matter. 

Carrollton  Deputy  City  Manager 
Daniel  Johnson  said  the  Police  De- 
partment’s administrauve  directive 
stales  that  two  officers  who  choose  to 
marry  must  select  between  themselves 
who  will  quit  the  force.  “In  their  failure 
to  do  so.  the  officer  with  less  senicMity 
would  be  dismissed,"  he  said,  adding 
the  directive  has  “been  in  the  books  and 
enforced  for... several  years." 

The  Civil  Service  (Commission  al- 
lows police  and  fire  agencies  to  de- 
velop administrative  rules  to  govern 
themselves,  he  added.  “There  are  other 
types  of  nepotism  rules  in  effect  fur  the 
city,  but  the  level  of  specificity  and 
other  features  were  pan  of  a unique 
police  directive,"  said  Johnson. 

“This  was  the  first  offense  that  had 
occurred  that  required  (Campbell's] 
administrative  response,”  Johnson 
noted 

Carrollton  police  officials  would  not 
comment  on  the  case. 

Morale 

booster 

The  newly  appointed  police  chief  of 
Greenwodd  Village,  Colo.,  a suburb  of 
Denver,  said  he  will  use  his  experience 
and  the  “raw  talent"  of  the  Police  De- 
partment's 56  officers  to  boost  morale 
in  the  agency,  which  was  left  battered 
by  the  forced  resignation  of  its  former 
chief  and  has  been  Icaderless  since  last 
August. 

William  Kohnke,  48,  a former 
police  chief  of  Oak  Park,  ni was  swwn 
in  May  14.  and  succeeds  Daryl  Gates, 
whose  resignation  last  year  was 
prompted  in  pan  after  officos  appeared 
on  local  television  and  outlined  their 
grievances  against  him. 

“I  am  going  to  have  to  prove  my- 
self.” said  Kohnke  in  a Denver  Post 
interview-  "There  is  a lot  of  raw  talent 
here,  but  it  needs  direction.  We  are 
looking  at  common  goals  and  common 
objectives." 

Gates  was  accused  by  police  offi- 
cers of  favoritism,  f^ure  to  provide 
adequate  training  and  interfering  in 
investigations.  The  charges  were  mag- 
nified by  the  findings  of  a consultant 
hired  to  analyze  the  department,  who 
concluded  that  Gales'  management 
style,  including  intimidation  and  racial 
and  religious  jokes,  had  undermined 
officer  morale.  The  Institute  of  Liabil- 
ity Management  also  found  that  the 
chiefs  training  programs  were  so  lax 
that  many  of  the  department's  officers 
began  work  without  being  taught  basic 
law  enforcement  skills. 

A departmental  reorganization, 
during  which  four  employees  were 
“encouraged"  to  resign  and  two  offi- 
cers were  demoted,  further  eroded 
morale,  said  City  Administrator  Kirk 
Retford,  who  had  served  as  acting  chief 
since  Gates’  resignation.  He  noted  that 
about  half  of  the  department’s  employ- 
ees had  signed  up  for  stress  counseling 
since  last  summer.  Since  Gates'  depar- 
ture, he  said,  training  hours  have  been 
increased  from  20  hours  per  year  to  20 
bouts  per  month. 

Kcrfinke,  a 26-year  law  enforcement 
veteran,  was  fired  from  the  Oak  Park 
Police  Department  in  February,  as  a 
result  of  a political  struggle  stemming 
from  his  campaign  against  corruption. 


Leaving 
on  a DARE 

The  director  of  a Lake  Ckxinty.  CXiio, 
narcotics  prevention  and  enforcement 
agetKy  resigned  May  14  after  less  than 
five  months  on  the  job  because  of  a 
dispute  over  his  plans  to  re-evaluate 
funding  for  a drug-education  program 
targeting  elementary  school  students. 

“I  realize  my  presence  here  is  a 
controversy  and  I don't  want  to  remain 
a controversy."  said  Mark  A,  Wohlan- 
der,  (he  director  of  the  Lake  County 
Narcotics  Agency,  a tax-supponed 
county  agency  that  carries  out  preven- 
tion and  enforcement  programs  in 
Oeveland's  western  suburbs. 

Wohlander,  37.  a former  FBI  agent 
who  became  director  of  the  county 
agency  in  January  after  an  extensive 
nationwide  search,  said  his  resignation 
was  a result  of  a fusillade  of  criticisms 
leveled  againsj  him  after  he  announced 
plans  to  re-evaluate  the  budget  of  the 
county’s  Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Edu- 
cation (DARE)  program.  The  DARE 
program,  pioneered  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  and  since  adopted 
by  scores  of  communities  nationwide, 
has  received  high  marks  for  its  efforts 
to  educate  students  about  the  dangers 
of  drugs.  (See  LEN.  June  30,  1988.] 

Wohlander  said  he  has  accepted  a 
position  as  assistant  U.S.  attorney  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  will  begin  his  new 
jobOa.  1. 

Lake  County  officials  said  that  when 
Wohlander  took  over  the  post  in  Janu- 
ary, he  immediately  began  questioning 
the  structure  and  funding  of  the  DARE 
program.  Wohlander  maintained  that 
the  program  had  to  be  re-evaluated 
because  the  narcotics  agency’s 
$550,000  budget  was  being  stretched 
to  the  lirttil.  The  DARE  program  cost 
about  $125,(KK),  and  Wohlander  sug- 
gested the  money  could  be  raised  from 
private  donations.  He  also  proposed 
allowing  volunteers  to  take  the  place  of 
the  police  officers  who  have  tradition- 
ally taught  (he  pro^am. 

Wohlander’s  plans  forced  the  ouster 
of  Anne  Garrison-Goodwin,  the 
DARE  program’s  coordinator  and  the 
wife  of  Wohlander’s  predecessor, 
Warren  R Goodwin,  who  is  now  Chief 
Deputy  of  the  Lake  County  Sheriffs 
Department. 

“He  [Wohlander]  felt  that  money 
would  be  better  used  in  enforcement," 
said  Garrison-Goodwin.  “That  program 
was  the  pride  of  every  law  enforcement 
officer  in  the  county  and  I saw  the 
whole  unit  dissolving  because  of  a lack 
of  priority.  It  was  very,  very,  very  pain- 
ful to  me.  This  experience  has  really 
crushed  me." 

“Good  riddance,"  said  her  husband 
of  Wohlander’s  departure.  “I’m  ap- 
plauding wildly.  He  took  a perfectly 
good  agency  and  butchered  it." 

Hard 

time 

Three  former  Texas  law  enforcers, 
including  an  ex-police  chief,  have  been 
sentenced  to  prison  terms  of  10  to  28 
years  following  their  convictions  in  the 
beating  death  of  a black  truck  driver  in 
(heir  custody. 

A Smith  County  jury  on  May  4 
sentenced  former  Hen^ihill  Police  Chief 
Thomas  Ladner,  43,  to  the  longest 


prison  term  of  28  years . Former  Sabine 
COuiay  sheriffs  Deputy  Bflh  Ray  Hor- 
ton. 60,  was  sentenced  to  1 0 years  and 
former  Deputy  James  “Bo"  Hyden, 
36,  received  a 14-year  prison  term. 
Ladner  was  taken  into  custody  after 
sentence  was  passed;  the  other  two 
remain  free  on  an  appeals  bond,  which 
is  allowed  for  sentences  of  less  than  15 
years,  reported  the  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

They  had  faced  sentences  of  five  to 
99  years  or  life  in  prison  and  fines  up  to 
$10,000. 

The  trio  had  been  convicted  May  3 
in  the  Christmas  1987  beating  death  of 
Loyal  Gamer  Jr.,  a Rorien,  La.,  truck 
driver  who  was  arrested  on  drunken 
driving  charges  in  Hemi^U,  about  1 20 
miles  northeast  of  Houston  near  the 
Texas-Louisiana  state  line.  He  died  two 
days  later  at  a Tyler,  Tex.,  hospital  of 
severe  head  injuries  after  being  beaten 
and  left  overnight  without  medical  at- 
tention, prosecutors  said.  The  lawmen 
claimed  that  they  struck  Gamer  in  self- 
defense  after  he  became  violent  at  the 
jail.  They  also  said  that  Gamer’s  blood- 
alcohol  content  made  him  vulnerable  to 
severe  head  injury  from  only  light 
blows. 

But  Smith  County  District  Attorney 
Jack  Skeen  charged  that  the  men 
showed  “not  one ounceof  compassion" 
to  Gamer  as  he  lay  injured  in  the  Jail- 
house. 

In  July  1988,  a Hemphill  jury  ac- 
quitted the  three  of  civil  rights  charges 
stemming  from  Gamer’s  death.  They 
still  have  appeals  pending  on  grounds 
that  the  current  murder  Dial  constituted 
double  jeopardy. 

Gamer's  widow,  Corrine.  ex- 
pressed disaj^intment  at  the  sentences. 
"They  should  have  gotten  life,"  she 
said.  "1  wanted  them  to  get  more  tinw." 

But  civll-righls  groups  called  the 
verdict  as  a victory  for  racial  justice. 
The  Rev.  Harlon  Overstreet,  presi- 
dent of  the  Tyler  chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  said  the  trial’s 
conclusion  showed  "that  the  system 
will  still  work."  He  said  the  release  of 
two  of  the  defendants  as  they  pursue 
appeals  did  not  concern  him  since  “they 
are  going  through  the  judicial  system." 

“Those  are  pretty  stiff  sentences 
under  any  circumstances,"  commented 
John  Hannah,  a Tyler  attorney  who 
prosecuted  the  earlier  Hemphill  trial. 

Defense  lawyers  had  pleaded  for 
probation  for  the  three  men,  who  Lad- 
ner’s attorney,  John  Seale,  said  had 
"lost  their  temper  and  overreacted.” 


On  The  Record: 

"A  good  journalist  is  too  hur- 
ried to  be  a good  journalist.  In  so 
far  as  journalism  is  an  art  like  any 
other,  it  requires  a little  time  like 
any  other.  It  would  perhaps  be  a 
mark  of  a very  good  magazine 
tiiat  it  was  alsvays  a little  late  in 
coming  out.  It  would  show  that 
the  men  engaged  on  it  were  al- 
ways concerned  to  get  it  good, 
and  not  only  to  get  it  ready. . . . 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  best  dally 
paper  Nvould  be  the  paper  that  came 
out  once  a week,  and  the  best 
weekly  paper  the  paper  that  came 
out  once  a month.  But  certainly  a 
little  delay  in  journalism  ought 
always  to  be  regarded  as  a mark  of 
positive  merit  in  its  own  line." 
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Music  hath  charms. 


Rap  music  and  cops,  crime  & vioience 


Rap  songs  are  not  my  cup  of  tea,  but 
that  doesn't  matter  since  I am  neither  a 
music  critic  nor  a child  of  the  inner-city 
ghettos  from  which  rap  draws  its  audi- 
ence. Nevotheless,  like  other  citizens 

Burden's  Beat 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 

ocmcemed  with  law  enforcement,  1 have 
had  to  pay  attention  to  the  music  be- 
cause some  rappers  appear  to  condone 
drug  dealing,  gang  culture,  anti-Semi- 
tism. honx)phobia,  abuse  of  women, 
and  violence  in  general. 

Prom  the  startdpoint  of  police,  the 
most  repugnant  group  is  NWA  (short 
for  Niggers  With  Attitudes),  five  young 
men  from  Los  Angeles  who  last  year 
eruaged  law  ertforcement  people  in 
several  Midwestern  cities  with  a rap 
song  called  — the  Police”  (the 
dashes  are  in  the  official  title).  The 
lyrics  include  such  lines  as  ”takin'  out 
a police  will  make  my  day,”  and  de- 
scribe a police  officer  as  a “sucker  in  a 
uniform  waitin’  to  get  shot.”  In  an  inter- 


view with  Law  Enforcement  News  last 
July,  NWA  member  Ice  Cube  said  the 
soTtg  is  not  directed  against  all  cops, 
“just  the  bad  ortes.”  and  grew  out  of 
police  harassment  of  black  teenagers. 
He  also  defended  lyrics  that  appear  to 
glorify  youth  gangs  and  drug  dealers  on 
grouitds  that  NWA  is  Just  telling  it  like 
it  is.  “We're  underground  street  report- 
os,”  Ice  Cube  explained. 

NWA  is.  in  faa.  more  than  a news 
team;  it  goes  far  beyond  reporting  the 
humiliation  and  fiustration  of  growing 
up  black  and  poor  in  drug-infested 
neighborhoods,  and  it  encourages  its 
audience  to  take  the  law  into  its  hands. 
That's  perilously  dose  to  crying  “Fire!" 
in  a crowded  theater,  the  generally 
accepted  line  between  what  is  permis- 
sible and  what  is  not  under  the  First 
Amendment. 

But  NWA  is  old  news,  and  all  this  is 
by  way  of  introduction  to  a happier 
note.  I refer  to  the  Stop  The  Violence 
Movement,  an  effort  by  some  rappers 
and  rap  music  industry  leaders  to  curb 
black-on-black  crime.  The  STV  organ- 
izers were  reacting  not  to  the  fulmina- 


tions  of  NWA  but  rather  to  a rash  of 
violence  at  rap  concerts  a couple  of 
years  ago.  Most  rap  concert-goers  ate 
young,  black  and  not  at  all  prone  to 
crime,  but  the  concerts  were  attracting 
gangs  of  black  and  Hispartic  thugs  who 
rampaged  ihrou^  the  crowd,  snatch- 
ing gold  chains  and  stabbing  anyone 
who  intervened - 

The  Stop  The  Violence  Movement's 
goals  are  to  raise  public  awareness  of 
black-on-black  crime  and  point  out  its 
causes  and  social  costs,  to  raise  funds 
for  programs  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  and  to  show  that  rap  can  be  a 
tool  forstimuiating  reading  and  writing 
skills  among  inner-city  kids.  The  fund- 
raising vehicles  were  a record  and  music 
video  called  “Self-Destruction.”  in 
which  14  rap  stars  joined  to  convey  the 
message  that  crime  is  the  path  to  self- 
destruction  for  African-Americans. 

The  record  was  the  hottest  thing  on 
the  black  music  charts  in  early  1989 
and  has  sold  more  than  560.000  copies 
to  date.  That  its  message  is  getting 
through  to  young  blacks  was  made  plain 
at  a concert  in  New  York’s  Madison 


Square  Garden  when  a fight  broke  out 
in  the  audieiKe.  Said  Duane  Taylor  of 
Jive  Recofds.  one  of  the  studios  back- 
ing the  STV  Movement.  “The  crovtd 
began  singing  'Self-Destruction'  and 
the  fight  quickly  sioj^xd.” 

The  record  has  earned  the  Urban 
League  more  than  $200,000  for  its 
programs  to  combat  black-on-black 
crime  and  to  support  the  Education 
Initiative  in  its  1 1 3 local  affiliates.  The 
education  campiaign  aims  to  tutor  in- 
ner-city kids  in  math  and  science,  bnng 
curricular  change  to  the  schools,  and 
give  youngsters  the  support  they  need 
to  excel  in  school  and  college 

The  Stop  The  Violence  Movement 
is  now  moving  to  produce  a second  rap 
record  — this  one  on  teen-age  preg- 
nancy — which  should  be  released  by 
thecndofihcyear  “They'realso work- 
ing on  piaas  for  a Stop  The  Violence 
concert  tour."  Taylor  said.  “Each  of  the 
groups  that  performed  on  the  album 
would  have  a set,  and  then  they'd  all 
come  together  for  a finale  of  'Self- 
Destruction."’  he  said.  “We  don’t  know 
whether  they'll  come  together  on  it.  but 


they’re  working  on  it.” 

Good  news  indeed,  if  it  spreads  the 
word  (hat  crime  and  violence  are  nut 
acceptable.  Among  the  leaders  of  the 
STV  Movement  are  Ann  Carli  of  Jive 
Records,  music  critic  Nelson  George, 
and  rappers  KRS-Onc,  D-Nice.  K«x>l 
Moe  Dee,  Daddy-O,  and  Dclitc  In 
recent  months  arena  managers  m some 
cities  have  been  unwilling  to  Kx)k  rap 
concerts  for  fear  of  violence  (and  also 
because  off-duty  police  won’t  work 
security  details  for  groups  like  NWA). 
but  should  relent  if  a Stop  The  Violence 
tour  matcnali/es  The  Urban  League 
slogan  (hut  “Orime  is  not  pan  of  our 
black  heniage”  needs  such  rcinfrirce- 
ment. 

(Or<i\vay  P Burden  is  presideni  of 
the  LawEr^orcenuntAsstsUince  Foun- 
dation attd  chairman  of  the  Ntittonal 
Law  Fixforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
come.’! correspoiuience  to  hh  office  at 
651  Colonial Bhd..  Wa.ihinglnnTown- 
ship,  NJ07675.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the 
executiw  director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  this  article.) 


In  Chicago,  safety  is  a vested  interest 


Chicago  Police  Superintendent 
LeRoy  Martin  has  made  wearing  bul- 
letproof vests  mandatory  for  all  Chi- 
cago police  officers  following  two 
shootings  this  month  that  left  two  offi- 
cers dead  and  a third  senously  injured. 

Martin  also  moved  to  require  offi- 
cers to  wear  safety  holsters  and  carry 
handcuffs.  The  three  orders  are  to  take 
effect  in  late  May.  after  Martin  and  the 
police  union  negotiate  details  pertain- 
ing to  the  cost  and  penalties  for  not 
weanng  the  vest. 

Martin  said  he  decided  to  require 
officers  to  wear  the  vests  after  an  au- 
topsy showed  that  one  of  the  two  offi- 
cers killed  might  have  survived  if  he 
had  been  wearing  a bulletproof  vest. 

Gregory  A.  Hauser  and  Raymond 
C.  Kilroy  were  shot  to  death  May  13 
after  a man  they  were  questioning 
wrestled  Hauser's  service  revolver  away 
from  him.  An  undercover  police  offi- 


cer, Eric  Sanders,  was  senously 
wounded  in  a separate  shooting  inci- 
dent in  the  same  pol  ice  district  two  days 
later. 

John  Dineen,  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  said  the 
union  supports  the  rule  requiring  offi- 
cers (o  wear  vests,  but  was  negotiating 
on  the  cost  and  punishment  for  viola- 
tors. 

Who  Should  Pay? 

Dineen  said  the  union  wants  the  city 
to  pay  for  the  vests,  which  cost  between 
$300  and  $400  each.  A pnvate  fund 
drive  supplied  all  Chicago  officers  with 
buUeqxoof  vests  after  two  officers  were 
killed  in  1982,  but  some  of  the  vests 
may  have  lost  their  effectiveness 
through  wear,  Dineen  said. 

Martin  said  officers  should  buy  their 
ovm  replacement  vests  with  the  $900 
annual  uniform  allowance  im>vided. 


Portland  debuts 
community  policing 
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steering  committee  actually  manages 

the  project,”  he  added. 

While  the  project  is  in  its  infancy, 
some  {HOgress  has  been  made  by  the 
steering  committees  in  identifying 
problems  and  possible  solutions.  Hous- 
ing Authority  officials  have  identified 
several  apartment  units  used  by  drug 
gangs  as  bases  of  operation.  Those  units 
will  DOW  be  targeted  for  r^iabilitation. 
Neighbcffhood  residents  also  have  re- 
quested that  an  office  manned  by  police 
be  set  up  within  the  affected  housing 
projects.  The  East  Precinct  will  get  more 
police  enforcement  blerxJed  with  an 
increase  in  social  service  intervention, 
which  will  be  the  tack  taken  by  project 
overseers  in  the  West  Precinct.  The 
West  Precinct  also  will  get  extra  nar- 
cotics enforcement  and  “more  visible 
unifoTned  patrol,"  said  Noclle. 

Whiie  city  officials  have  told  the 
Police  Bureau  that  it  will  not  receive 


additional  resources  to  carry  out  the 
projects,  more  police  officers  will  be 
available  as  a result  of  the  hiring  of  75 
new  officers  this  year.  The  new  offi- 
cers, 46  of  uhom  have  been  brought 
onto  the  758-officer  fwce  so  far,  will 
enable  police  supervisors  to  free  otho' 
officers  for  the  projects,  said  the  deputy 
chief.  Supervisors  plan  to  assign  spe- 
cific officers  to  project  neighborhoods 
to  provide  a consistent  presence,  Noelle 
added- 

The  projects  are  the  latest  effort  by 
the  Police  Bureau  to  put  in  practice  a 
five-year  plan  to  instill  community- 
policing concepts-  Noelle  pointed  out 
that  curfew  sweeps  in  predominantly 
black  neighborhoods  that  were  re- 
quested by  community  groups  con- 
cerned about  rising  gang  violuioe,  have 
been  “very  effective"  and  are  an  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  community-ori- 
ented policing  the  Bureau  wants  to 
implement. 


The  city  supplies  each  rookie  officer 
with  a vest,  plus  12ruunds  of  ammuni- 
tion, a nightstick  and  a badge  All  other 
equipment,  including  fireaims,  holsters 
and  handcuffs,  must  be  purchased  with 
the  uniform  allowance 

The  question  of  whether  bulletjxoof 
vests  shoirid  be  mandatory  is  one  (hat 
has  proven  difficult  in  other  depart- 
ments. WilliaraGeller.associatedirec- 
tor  of  the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum,  said  one  issue  is  whether  an 
officer's  family  could  collect  benefits 
if  the  officer  were  killed  while  not 
wearing  the  required  vest. 

Citing  an  injured  officer  for  violat- 
ing the  mandatory-use  requirement 
could  also  prove  embarrassing,  some 
police  officials  fear. 

Comfort  an  Issue 
Another  issue  is  complaints  by  offi- 
cers that  the  vests  are  hot  and  uncom- 


lortable  Neither  of  the  officers  killed 
was  weanng  a vest,  and  one  was  quoted 
as  telling  relatives  the  vest  wascumber- 
somc.  In  two  previous  fatal  .shootings 
of  Chicago  officers,  one  in  1988  and 
one  in  1989,  the  officers  were  not 
wearing  vests. 

Dmccn  said  most  officers  in  high- 
crime  areas  wear  vests,  but  as  few  as  10 
percent  wear  them  outside  high-crime 
arca.s. 

Martin  said  officers  have  air-condi- 
tioned cars  and  should  put  their  own 
safety  over  comfort.  “It’s  a safety  is- 
sue," he  said.  “When  1 go  into  the  field 
I'll  be  wearing  one." 

Geller  estimated  that  about  1,200 
officers  have  been  saved  since  the  cur- 
rent form  of  bulletproof  vests  was  in- 
troduced in  the  mid-1970s. 

Sanders  was  not  weanng  a vest  at 
the  time  he  was  shot  because  he  was 
involved  in  an  undercover  drug  trans- 


action where  a vest  would  have  re- 
vealed his  identity 

A third  question  involving  bullet- 
proof vcst.s  is  how  long  they  remain 
elfeclivc.  DuPont,  the  company  that 
makes  the  ballistic  matenul  used  in  the 
vcst.s,  recommends  (hat  (he  vests  lx; 
replaced  every  few  years.  Imi  the  Jus- 
tice Department  says  its  tests  shtiw  even 
vests  whose  warranties  have  expired 
arc  safe. 

When  Martin's  orders  take  effect, 
officers  will  also  be  required  to  use 
safely  holsters  that  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  disann  an  officer  Hauser  was 
wearing  an  older  holster  that  may  have 
made  it  easier  for  the  suspect  to  wrestle 
his  gun  away,  experts  said. 

Roman  Chavez,  23.  has  been  in- 
dicted on  charges  of  first-degree  mur- 
der. disarming  a police  officer,  armed 
robbery  and  theft  in  connection  with 
the  two  officers*  deaths. 


Ex-cop's  homicide  conviction 
divides  Houston  PD  groups 


The  conviction  of  a former  police 
officer  involved  in  a shooting  death 
while  off  duty  has  opened  a rift  be- 
tween police  orgaruzations  in  Houston. 

Former  officer  Alex  Gonzales,  25, 
was  convicted  in  April  of  killing  Ida 
Lee  Shaw  Delaney  after  he  and  two 
other  off-duty  officers  chased  her  car 
down  the  inl«staie  for  13  miles  at  low 
speeds.  Gonzales  was  later  found  to  be 
intoxicated. 

After  Gonzales's  conviction,  the 
president  of  the  Houston  Police  Patrol- 
men's Union,  Mike  Howard,  called  the 
verdict  “arailroad  job"  and  said  justice 
was  not  served.  The  Houston  Police 
Officers  Association  joined  the  union 
in  criticizing  the  handling  of  the  case. 

Along  with  Justo  Garcia,  president 
of  the  Organization  of  Spanish- Speak- 
ing Officers,  Howard  called  for  the 
formation  of  the  Alex  Gonzales  Police 
Justice  League. 

Those  responses  in  turn  sparked 
criticism  from  May  Walker,  president 


of  the  Afro-American  Police  Officers 
League.  Walker  said  objections  to  the 
Gonzales  conviction  are  evidence  of 
the  groups’  insensitivity  toward  black 
officers.  She  noted  that  none  of  the 
groups  called  for  demonstrations  after 
three  black  female  officers  were  con- 
victed of  beating  two  inmates  a few 
years  ago. 

Walker  said  justice  was  done  in  the 
Gonzales  case  and  that  she  opposes 
formation  of  a league  bearing 
Gonzales's  name.  Howard  said  his 
group’s  concern  over  the  conviction  is 
not  related  to  race.  "This  is  a law  en- 
forcement issue  and  a justice  issue,  not 
a racial  one."  he  told  the  Houston  Chron- 
icle. 

Mark  Gark,  president  of  the  police 
officers  association,  agreed  that  (he  issue 
transcended  racial  lines.  “When  you 
come  to  work  for  the  Houston  Police 
Department,  you’re  not  black  and  you're 
not  whitearxl  you're  not  yellow:  you’re 
blue."  he  said. 


It  is  unclear  whether  the  differences 
between  the  police  organizations  indi- 
cate a deeper  conflict  between  black, 
Hispanic  and  white  officers.  Many  black 
officers  interviewed  by  local  reporters 
denied  a split  exists. 

“There  is  no  rift,"  one  black  officer 
said.  “When  they  indict  the  police 
department,  it  is  a blanket  indictment. 
We’re  all  lumped  together,  black,  white 
and  Hispanic  " 

Another  said,  “There  are  a lot  of 
things  that  go  on  around  here  we  don't 
agree  with  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
race . We  take  the  heat  from  the  commu- 
nity Just  like  the  white  and  Hisparuc 
officers." 

The  board  of  the  Afro-Amencan 
officers'  group  planned  to  meet  with 
leaders  of  blackand  women’s  groups  to 
discuss  the  group's  position 
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10-year  research 
effort  leading  to 
LE  memorial 

Foundation  builds  on  'names'  project 


Continued  from  1 
or  former  law  cnforcemcni  officers. 
Each  director  serves  a&chairman  of  one 
of  the  comminees  that  wiU  focus  on 
various  aspects  of  the  project,  such  as 
site  selection  or  nicmbcrship.  Its  18- 
membcr  advi  sory  board  also  consists  of 
present  and  former  police  officials  or 
“the  first  lineal  ascendent  or  desccn- 
dent  of  an  officer  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty.,  a spouse,  a son  or  a daughter,” 
said  Van  Raallc.  The  12  current  mem- 
bers include  Mrs.  Tcri  Vargo  Turro,  the 
widow  of  Arlington  Heights  police 
officer  Alan  Vargo,  whose  1976  death 
was  the  catalyst  for  Van  Raalie's 
“mi.ssion,"  as  he  calls  the  project.  The 
advisors  arc  assi.sting  in  categorizing 
anl  computerizing  the  massive  amounts 
of  data  generated  by  Van  Raalte’s  re- 
search. 

“We're  not  going  to  be  solicting 
money  from  relatives  of  slain  police 
officers,"  said  Van  Raallc,  “They  can 
become  members  of  the  foundation  at 
no  charge  because  the  mission  arxl  the 
goal  of  the  foundation  is  just  for  those 
people  — where  the  relatives  of  offi- 
cers that  have  given  their  lives  serving 
the  country  can  have  a memorial  mu- 
seum where  some  grandson  can  go  and 
not  only  see  his  grandfather's  name  up 
on  a memorial  wall,  but  be  able  to  go 
through  a museum  detailing  the  evolu- 
tion of  American  law  enforcement  his- 
tory." 

A campaign  to  solicit  ducs-paying 
members  will  begin  shortly,  and  corpo- 
rate supporters  arc  also  being  sought, 
according  to  Van  Raalte.  Ameiican 
Airlines  already  has  committed  itself  to 


serving  as  the  official  airline  of  the 
foundation,  providing  transportation  in 
support  of  Van  Raalte's  research  and 
discounted  fares  to  those  attending 
foundauon-sponsored  functions.  Avis 
Rent-a-Car,  Van  Raalte's  current  em- 
ployer. has  signed  on  as  the  founda- 
tion's official  car-rental  firm. 

The  fourxiation  and  the  cause  it 
champions  have  been  endorsed  by  the 
Illinois  Association  of  Chiefs  ofPolice, 
the  Illinois  Security  Chiefs  Associa- 
tion. the  Inlemational  Association  of 
Auto  Theft  Investigators,  the  Chicago 
chapter  of  the  American  Society  for 
Industrial  Security,  the  Chicago  chap- 
ter of  the  Federal  Criminal  Invcstiga- 


Offleer  Alan  Vargo 
Catalyst  for  necrology  project 


The  Security 
Management 
Institute 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice/CCNY 
presents  the 

24th  Professional 
Security  Management 
Course 

(Preparation  for  the  ASIS 
Certified  Protection  Professional 
examination.) 

Starts  Sept.  17, 1990 

(Ten  sessions,  Monday  evenings,  6-10  P.M.) 

For  more  irybrmafioft,  contact:  SMJ,  899  Tenth  Avenue.  New  York, 
NY  10019.  (212)  237-8639.  8638. 


Members  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Memorial  Foundation  board  of  directors  and  advisory  board  gather  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  during  National  Police  Week  ceremonies.  (L.-R.)  Capt  Bill  Whitworth,  Wayne,  Mich.;  Denny 
Hair,  director,  Houston  Police  Museum;  Sgt.  Timothy  Coe,  Crawford  County,  Mich.;  Ron  Van  Raalte;  Lieut  Walt 
Oggier,  (^ttsburgh.  Pa;  Bob  Ernst;  Sgt  Anthony  Giiego,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


tors  Association  ^ the  National  Out- 
law and  Lawman  History  Association. 
In  April,  the  LEMF  was  formally 
commended  in  a resolution  adopted  by 
the  Illinois  State  Senate. 

The  foundation’s  board  has  eslab- 
lisheda  five-year  timetable  for  comple- 
tion of  its  goals.  Van  Raalte's  research 
efforts  are  surging  to  their  conclusion, 
and  he  said  he  is  hard  at  work  on  the 
memorial  book,  which  is  expected  to  be 
published  in  November  1991  and  which 
will  help  offset  the  cost  of  the  museum. 
A site  for  the  museum,  which  Van 
Raalte  said  will  require  between  20  and 
SO  acres  of  donated  land,  will  be  se- 
lected by  May  1991.  Ifall  goes  well,  a 
groundbreaking  for  the  complex  will 
beheld  inMay  1993,  with  construction 
to  be  completed  by  May  1995. 


The  foundation  will  sponsor  a con- 
test open  to  architecture  students  to 
produce  a design,  said  Van  Raalte.  “Thai 
will  give  us  a museum  design  at  no 
cost,"  he  said. 

The  museum  committee,  chaired  by 
Denny  Hair,  director  of  the  Houston 
Police  Museum,  envisions  a 100,000- 
square-foot  complex  that  would  include 
an  auditorium  for  meetings  and  confer- 
ences. displays  on  American  law  en- 
forcement history,  a chapel,  and  a li- 
brary to  house  “various  publications 
(on  policing]  and,  if  we  can  get  their 
hands  on  them,  almost  every  book  that's 
ever  been  published  dealing  with  law 
enforcement  and  law  enforcement 
history.. .available  for  anybody  that 
wants  to  do  research,"  said  Van  Raalte. 

Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  artist  Wes 


Chapman,  who  was  commissioned  by 
Arizona  officials  to  construct  a monu- 
ment to  the  state's  police  officers,  will 
donate  his  talent  to  sculpt  a statue  that 
“will  reflect  four  centuries  of  law  en- 
forcement," from  the  1700’s  to  his 
conception  of  what  an  officer  in  the 
2 1 St  Century  might  look  like,  said  Van 
Raalte.  The  museum  grounds  also  will 
include  a memorial  walkway  that  will 
in  some  way  incorporate  Van  Raalte's 
exhaustive  compilation  of  the  names  of 
fallen  officos,  with  enough  space  to 
add  names  until  at  least  the  year  2050. 

For  more  information  on  the  Law 
Enforcement  Memorial  Foundation, 
contact  the  foundation  at  P.O.  Box 
72835.  Roselle.  Hi.  60172-0835:  tele- 
phone: 708-307-6395.  See  also  Law 
Enforcement  News.  March  24.  1986.} 


Body-armor  battle  heads  for 
Congress  as  bill  is  introduced 
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of  experience  in  developing  voluntary 
standards  for  other  types  of  law  en- 
forcement equipment. 

“NU  staff  has  the  expertise,  has  set 
up  the  procedures,  and  has  personnel 
on  staff  already  devoted  to  personal 
protective  armor  standard-setting,"  the 
Congressman  said-  “Not  only  does  the 
NU  have  the  expertise  to  develop  the 
bulletproof  vest  standards,  but  they  have 
the  best  standard  out  there  right  now." 

Feighan’s  action  was  not  unex- 
pected, In  December,  he  was  among 
five  signers  of  a letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  E.I.  du  Pont  deNemours  & Co., 
the  manufacturer  of  the  bullet-resistant 
material  Kevlar  that  is  used  in  most  soft 
body  armor.  The  letter  warned  of  Fed- 
eral intervention  if  the  industry  insisted 
on  promulgating  its  own  standard. 

“In  consultation  with  the  Law  En- 
forcement Steering  Committee,  a coa- 
lition of  law  enforcement  organizations 
representing  more  than  400,000  police 
l»actitionefs.  we  are  evaluating  a 
number  of  options  to  solve  the  problem 
of  an  absence  of  Federal  guidelines  for 
protective  armor.“  the  letter  said. 
“Among  the  options  we  have  consid- 
ered are  legislative  initiatives  to  estab- 
lish a minimum  level  of  protection  for 
all  vests." 

In  addition  to  Feighan,  the  letter 
was  signed  by  Representatives  Wil- 


liam J.  Hughes  (D.-NJ-),  Bill  McCol- 
lum (R.-Fla.),  and  Joe  Moakley  (D.- 
Mass.)  and  by  Senator  Alfonse 
D’ Amato  (R.-N.Y.). 

Feighan's  proposal  is  said  to  have 
the  support  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  the  International  Brotheriiood 
of  Police  Officers  and  the  National 
Association  of  Police  Organizations. 
But  in  a potentiaUy  significant  rift  within 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police,  which  last  October  unani- 
mously adopted  a resolution  support- 
ing the  NU  standard,  the  lACP's  Divi- 
sion of  State  Associations  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  went  on  record  in  opposition  to 
Federally  mandated  body  armor  stan- 
dards at  an  April  meeting  in  Columbus. 
Ohio.  In  quick  succession,  the  Dela- 
ware Police  Chiefs’  Council  and  Con- 
cems  ofPolice  Survivors,  an  advocacy 
group  for  families  of  slain  police  offi- 
cers, passed  similar  resolutions. 

Industry  officials  have  reacted 
strongly  as  the  specter  of  Government 
regulation  loomed  larger  in  recent 
weeks,  and  PPAA  officials  vowed  to 
debunk  NU  claims  on  the  legitimacy  of 
its  standard  at  workshops  to  be  held  in 
early  June  in  Reston,  Va.  Requests  by 
Federal  officials  for  evideiKe  substan- 
tiating the  PPAA's  ch  I to  the  supe- 
rior standard  have  not  bee.i  met,  they 
said,  because  testing  protocols  and 
results  are  the  properties  of  its  13 


members,  not  the  trade  association. 
PPAA  officials  added  that  its  member 
companies,  after  months  of  badgering, 
have  agreed  to  submit  materials  that 
will  prove  the  indusby's  standard  passes 
musier. 

The  PPAA's  executive  director, 
Larry  charged  that  the  NU  agenda 
“is  to  produce  a standard  that  will  make 
vests  fail." 

“We  go  into  that  [June  6]  meeting 
recognizing  that  there's  a stacked  deck 
against  us,"  Gates  said.  But  the  work- 
shop will  allow  the  industry  to 
“prove. . .that  we  did  our  homework, 
that  the  comments  that  they  have  been 
making  about  the  .05  standard  are  as- 
sumptions on  their  part,  and  are  totally 
wrong,  false  and  misleading. . . Bui 
they  didn't  do  their  homework,  so  now 
we’re  going  to  show  them.  Then  there 
won’t  be  any  question." 


On  The  Record: 
"The  question  ’Who  ought 
to  be  boss?'  is  like  asking 
'Who  ought  to  be  the  tenor 
in  the  quartet?’  Obviously, 
the  man  who  can  sing 
tenor." 

— Henry  Ford 
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GAO  raps  Customs  over 
porous  border  controls 


Continued  from  Page  1 
he  tried  to  smuggle  about  120  pounds 
of  cocaine  into  the  country.  His  name 
was  not  entered  into  the  computer  sys- 
tem. 

In  other  instances,  names,  birthdates 
and  other  information  were  incorrectly 


entoed  into  the  system,  making  it  un- 
likely that  a standard  check  of  the 
computer  for  information  on  those 
individuals  would  turn  up  the  correct 
files. 

"We  believe  the  deficiencies  noted 
are  systemic  in  nature  and  potentially 


SC  port  police  insure  that 
cargo  doesn't  walk  away 


Police  Chief  James  E.  Hanna 
doesn't  get  too  many  citizen  com- 
plaints. As  chief  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Ports  Authority  police  depart- 
ment, Hanna  is  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  cargo,  not  people. 

But  that  doesn't  mean  his  job  is 
easy.  More  than  $1 1 billion  in  goods 
comes  through  the  South  Carolina 
port  facilities  each  year — including 
some  2.5CX)  container  trucks  every 
day.  Hanna  and  his  53-member  force 
provide  security  for  those  goods  at 
four  terminals. 

That  assignment  requires  a some- 
what different  approach  than  most 
police  work.  For  irtstance,  the  Ports 
Authority  is  in  the  process  of  build- 
ing its  fifteenth  container  crane,  and 
officers  spenda  large  amount  of  time 
checking  the  paperwork  associated 
with  importing  and  exporting  goods. 

The  Ports  Authority  police  are 
linked  to  a statewide  computer  sys- 
tem in  Columbia  that  provides  fMty 
files  of  chemicals  and  hazardous 
materials  to  assist  them  in  handling 
the  wide  array  of  cargo  that  passes 


through  the  ports. 

But  sometimes  the  work  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  other  police  depart- 
ments. Recently,  officers'  suspicioits 
about  the  content  of  certain  contain- 
ers led  to  19  arrests  on  charges  such 
as  possesion  of  firearms  and  posses- 
sion of  drugs  in  two  days. 

Hanna,  who  joined  the  force  in 
1970  after  20  years  in  the  Army 
infantry,  said  Ports  Authority  offi- 
cers must  meet  the  same  require- 
ments as  other  p.>Iice  officers  in  the 
state,  including  eight  weeks  of  train- 
ing and  recertification  every  three 
years.  They  are  state  constables  with 
jurisdiction  across  South  Carolina. 

However,  the  chief  said  he  limits 
the  officers’  authority  to  the  port.  In- 
stead of  relying  on  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  for  most  cases,  as  was 
the  custom,  the  port  officers  now 
handle  everything  that  comes  up  on 
port  property  except  major  crimes. 

Hanna  also  said  the  Port  Author- 
ity's pilferage  rale  — less  than  one- 
millionth  of  1 percent — isoneof  the 
lowest  in  the  world. 


represent  a significant  impairment  of 
Customs'  bwder  mission  responsibili- 
ties in  such  areas  as  interdicting  drug 
traffickers,  smugglers  and  other  law 
violators."  the  report  said. 

It  also  questioned  whether  errors 
could  result  in  the  detainment  of  inno- 
cent people  whose  names  arc  similar  to 
suspects  listed  in  the  system. 

There  is  an  increased  risk  that 
known  or  suspected  law  violators  may 
enter  the  United  States  undetected,  and 
that  innocent  persons  may  be  stopped 
and  intensively  inspected  at  the  borders 
for  offenses  they  did  not  commit."  the 
report  said. 

Representative  Don  Edwards  of 
California,  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, said  the  flaws  in  the  systempose 
“a  threat  to  civil  liberties"  of  innocent 
people  who  are  detained. 

Bush  Administration  officials  hud 
said  last  January  they  considered  the 
computer  system  an  important  weapon 
in  fighting  drugs,  and  propased  using  it 
to  integrate  computer  files  created  by 
various  Federal  agencies  involved  in 
drug  enforcement. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion and  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  are  among  the  agencies 
who  contributed  inl'ormation  for  the 
TECS  n system. 

Edwards  said  the  problems  identi- 
fied by  the  GAO  should  be  resolved 
before  the  system  is  used  to  "link  highly 
sensitive  drug  intelligence  data  bases  at 
other  agencies." 

But  Shimkoski  insisted  the  report 
was  unnecessarily  harsh.  “We're  not 
saying  the  system  is  100  percent,  but 
it's  not  as  bad  as  they're  saying  it  is." 


r \ 


(A  roundup  o/capsule  information  on  etntrging  research  and  ^Tiling,  policy 
and  practice,  and  other  professional  dewlopments  of  \merest  to  readers. 
Those  wishing  additional  information  on  a gi  wn  subject  should  contact  the 
indiiidual  and/or  organisation  listed  for  r/iar  ireiri ) 

A Bit  of  Interest  in  Computer  Security 

A survey  of  1,500  computer  security  pniclilioncrs  conducted  by  DataProc- 
es.sing  and  Communications  Security  magazine  has  found  that  despite  well 
publicized  threats  and  attacks  against  data  processing  .systems  and  a flurry  of 
legislation  directed  at  the  problem,  lop  managers  in  business  and  government 
show  only  a “lukewarm  interest"  in  computer  security  The  survey  showed 
that  while  35  percent  of  thre  respondents  felt  iheir  organization  had  agrowing 
concern  for  computer  security,  29  percent  said  their  organization  had  either 
a “computer  crime  can't  happen  here"  attitude  or  viewed  computer  security 
as  u "ncces.sary  evil."  Thirty  percent  of  the  respondents  said  the  senior  man- 
agement of  their  organizalioas  were  cither  not  very  interested  or  completely 
ummcrcstcd  in  computer  security.  Contact:  Paul  Shaw.  Publisher,  Ouia  Proc- 
essing and  Communications  Security.  P.O  Btix  5323,  Madistm,  W1  53705. 
(608)  231-3817. 

Case  laiw  for  Police 

James  R Peva,  Richard  P Gtxxi  Jr.,  and  Charles  N,  Braun  11,  all  veteran 
instructors  at  the  Indiana  Law  Enforcement  Academy  have  pixiled  their 
talents  to  produce  the  text  “Es.senlial  Case  Law  for  Policing  Amcnca."  The 
400- page,  softbound,  ca.sc-study  book,  published  by  Graphics  Ltd  , analyzes 
the  rulings  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that  affect  the  rights,  duties 
and  respon-sibilities  of  American  law  cnforccnKnt  officers.  TTie  btxik  is 
designed  to  be  easily  suppleiitcnied  with  new  and  slate-specific  cose  hold- 
ings. and  provides  sample  multiple-choice  questions  relating  to  the  material 
covered  in  each  chapter.  Contact:  Graphics  Ltd..  401  N.  College  Avc.,  Indi- 
anapolis, IN  46202. 

Know  Your  Drugs 

D.I.S.  Co.  has  released  the  third  edition  of  The  Generic  Drug  Identificutiun 
Guide.  The  vwirk  provides  identification  information  on  nxirc  than  4,700 
generic  drugs,  including  more  than  800  new  listings  not  found  in  the  second 
edition.  The  guide  was  compiled  by  J.  R.  Swim,  a phamuci.si  with  the  Texas 
Department  of  Health.  Contact  D I S.  Co.,  2425  Dcitiy  Road.  Abilene,  TX 
79606.(915)  698-2302. 


Cops  seen  as  dangerously 
lax  in  use  of  auto  seat  belts 


“Buckle  up  for  safety.”  Even  though 
police  cruisers  in  many  cities  bear 
bumper  stickers  with  that  message, 
many  officers  in  those  cars  aren’t  fol- 
lowing their  own  advice,  a recent  sur- 
vey shows. 

Clay  Hall,  head  of  police  traffic 
services  at  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration,  s^d  a survey 
of  police  officers  shows  about  68  per- 
cent use  seat  belts. 

While  that  percentage  is  higher  than 
the  rate  for  citizens  in  most  states  — 
about  44  percent  of  Ohio  motorists 
buckle  up,  for  example  --  police  offi- 
cers also  are  far  more  likely  to  be  in- 
volved in  car  crashes. 


Police  in  urban  areas  have  five  times 
more  wrecks  than  other  motorists,  ac- 
cording to  a 1985  study  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
and  more  than  a fourth  of  those  result  i n 
injuries. 

Even  though  most  states  and  some 
police  dfepartments  require  bells,  many 
officers  complain  they’re  too  confin- 
ing. Dewey  Stokes,  president  of  the 
national  lodge  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  said  police  equipment  such  as  a 
radio,  firearm  and  ammo  belt  makes  it 
difficult  to  get  in  and  out  of  the  belts 
easily. 

“They  get  bogged  down  with  a hell 
of  a lot  of  equipment,”  Stokes  told  USA 


Today. 

Police  officers  also  get  in  and  out  of 
their  cars  frequently,  sometimes  as  often 
as  50  times  a shift,  another  expert 
pointed  out.  This  contributes  to  the 
inconvenience,  he  said. 

Sgt.  Stan  Massey  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les Police  Department  said  a 1988  col- 
lision between  two  patrol  cars  has  in- 
creased officers'  willingness  to  wear 
seat  belts.  In  that  crash,  three  officers 
who  were  not  wearing  seat  belts  were 
killed  while  (he  one  officer  wearing  the 
belt  survived, 

“That  was  kind  of  a turning  point," 
Massey  said.  The  vast  majority  of 
officers  do  wear  them  now." 


Va.  Beach  gets  offer  of 
police  aid  for  Labor  Day  fest 


Continued  from  Page  1 
nights  of  violence,  looting  and  con- 
frontations when  police  trying  to  clear 
large  crowds  from  the  streets  clashed 
with  thousands  of  mostly  young  people 
hurling  rocks  and  bottles.  Local  police 
called  in  several  hundred  state  troopers 
and  National  Guardsmen  to  restore 
order.  The  police  response  was  heavily 
criticized  by  black  leaders  and  civil 
rights  groups,  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment opened  an  inquiry  into  whether 
police  used  excessive  force  against 
students  and  violated  civil  rights.  (See 


LEN,  Sept.  30,  1989.) 

A special  commission  set  up  by  city 
officials  — compo.sed  of  1 7 educators, 
businessmen,  civil  rights  leaders,  and 
other  community  figures  of  both  races 
— faulted  city  officials  for  failing  to 
plan  for  the  event  and  failing  to  com- 
municate adequately  with  blacks  in  a 
report  on  the  riot  issued  in  January.  It 
also  blamed  black  organizations  and 
those  representing  student  groups  for 
failing  to  stay  in  touch  with  city  offi- 
cials. 

The  riot,  the  commission  concluded. 


resulted  not  so  much  from  "the  unlaw- 
ful actions  of  a small  percentage  of  the 
crowd"  as  ffom“an  unfortunate  combi- 
nation of  a lack  of  leadership,  inade- 
quate planrung,  poor  preparation,  {and] 
failure  of  communication"  on  the  part 
of  city  officials. 

The  oMnnussion  also  recommended 
that  Virginia  Beacheity  officially  sanc- 
tion the  event  and  plan  for  it  accord- 
ingly, and  sensitize  the  predominantly 
white  police  force  to  black  concerns 
and  make  black  officers  more  visible 
during  the  festival. 


Journal  Seeks  Authors 

The  Justice  Profes.sional,  a new  scholarly  journal  puhli.shcd  by  Long  Island 
University,  is  seeking  articles  for  future  issues.  The  journal  is  oriented  toward 
current  issues  and  research  and  well  as  theory  and  practice  in  the  criminal 
justice  system.  For  information  on  submitting  manuscnpis  to  The  Justice 
Professional,  contact:  Dr.  Roslyn  Muraskin.A.ssislan(  Dean,  School  of  Busi- 
ness. Public  Administration  and  Accountancy,  Long  Island  University,  C W 
Post  Campus.  Brookville.  NY  1 1548.  (516)  299-3017, 

Computers  for  Criminal  Justice 

SEARCH  Group  Inc.  is  coordinating  thedevelopmcmofaNationalCon.sor- 
liumforCriminal  JusticeCompulerTrainingandEducaiion.a  project  funded 
by  the  U.S,  Bureau  of  Justice  A.ssistancc.  As  presently  envisioned,  the 
coasortium  will  establish  a nationwide  network  of  facilities  capable  of  pro- 
viding hands-on  education  and  training  to  criminaljusticcpraclitinnersinthe 
application  of  automation.  The  consortiumalso  hop^stoa.s.sc.ss  local  automa- 
tion needs  in  criminal  justice  and  promote  technical  assistance  in  this  area. 
Contact:  SEARCH  Group  Inc.,  7311  Greenhaven  Dr..  Suite  145,  Sacra- 
memo,  CA  95831.  (916)  392-2550, 

Cali  for  Manuscripts 

The  journal  Behavioral  Sciences  and  the  Law  is  soliciting  manusenpts  fora 
special  issue  devoted  to  the  legal  and  clinical/legal  aspects  of  illegal  drugs 
and  their  use.  Deadline  for  submission  is  Jan,  1 , 1991 . For  more  information, 
contact'  Robert  M.  Wettsiein.  M.D.,  Editor,  Behavioral  Sciences  and  the 
Law,  Law  and  Psychiatry  Program.  Western  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Clinic. 
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Other  Voices 


A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation ‘s  newspapers. 

Losing  cocaine  war 

“Drug  czar  William  Bennett's  initial  response  to  a new  study  indicating  previous  estimates  of  cocaine 
addiction  in  this  nation  were  way  too  low  was  understandable,  but  counterproductive.  Sen.  Joseph  Biden 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  announced  the  new  figures.  Bennett  immediately  denounced 
Biden  as  having  political  motives  for  the  aniKHincement.  We  have  no  proof  of  Biden’s  intentions.  We 

do  have  proof,  in  vifTually  every  city  and  hamlet  of  this  nation,  ofacocaine  addiction  problem  that  shows 

no  sigas  of  going  away.  If  Biden’s  statistics  are  wrong,  they  arc  not  so  far  off  base  that  their  very  an- 
nouncement should  be  dismissed  as  sheer  politics  The  cocaine  problem  is  not  going  away.  The  drug 
czar  is  not  winning  the  narcotics  war.  And  any  suggestion  that  he  needs  more  ammunition  to  carry  on 
that  fight  should  be  applauded,  not  derided.  The  Judiciary  Committee  staff  study  estimated  that  2.2 
million  Americans  arc  now  frequent  users  of  cocaine.  Thai’s  more  than  twice  the  number  cited  in  the 
latest  Government  report.  The  difference  is  attributed  to  the  comminec’s  study  having  included  new 
estimates  of  drug  u.se  among  criminals  and  thehomeless,  who  were  not  included  in  the  household  survey 
by  the  National  Inslimtc  on  Drug  Abu.se.  The  Bush  Administration  drug-fighting  package  has  a pnee 
tag  of  $10.6  billion.  Biden  has  his  own  plan  that  would  raise  those  costs  by  40  percent.  The  Senator 
proposes  spending  more  money  on  drug  treatment  and  prison  construction.  Biden  and  Beruiett  disagree 
further  on  who  is  using  cocaine.  A spokesnun  for  Bennett  says  he  believes  70  percent  of  the  people  who 
u.se  drugs  are  casual  users.  Biden  says  his  numbers  show  the  country’s  prevailing  problem  is  addiction, 
not  casual  use.  We  may  get  a better  handle  on  the  truth  when  a new  NIDA  Household  Survey,  includ- 
ing polling  of  the  homeless  and  people  in  pnsons  and  in  iastitutions,  is  released  this  summer.  In  the 
meantime,  this  country  does  not  need  the  drug  war  to  be  subjected  to  Washington's  politics  as  usual. 
We  don’t  care  for  the  verbal  barrages  between  Bennett  and  Biden  over  who  has  the  best  numbers.  The 
problem  exists.  It  is  going  to  take  a massive  effort  to  solve  Let's  get  busy." 

— The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 
May  N.  1990 


Will  TNT’s  fuse  be  cut  short? 

Cops  should  walk  the  beat 

• What  now  for  TNI-.’  Mayor  David  Dinkins'  adnunistrativc  staff  is  pondering  whether  to  expand  the 
city's  Tactical  Narcotics  Teams,  keep  them  at  their  current  size  or  cut  them.  The  best  answer  would  go 
like  this;  Hefty  whacks  in  TNT  ranks  arc  acceptable  i/ the  city  moves  simultaneously  to  strengthen  its 
all-importanl  corps  of  community  cops  in  drug-ravaged  neighborhoods.  Unfortunately,  this  may  be  no 
small  inck  for  Police  Commissioner  Lee  Brown  to  pull  off  The  ThTT  appmach  isn’t  so  much  wrong  a.s 
limited.  It  raises  a great  sound  and  fury  but  ultimately,  on  the  streets,  signifies  little.  TNT  officers 
typically  swcx>p  into  beleaguered  areas  with  a bang  — liKking  up  bud  guys  nght  and  left  Before  long, 
though,  they're  gone,  dispatched  to  extinguish  new  brush  fires  elsewhere  Meanwhile,  the  old 
neighborhoods  swiltly  reiumio  mayhem  as  usual.  It  would  make  more  sense  to  thin  out  the  TNT  roster 
and  transfer  the  extra  officers  to  community  patrols,  with  a mandate  mn  just  to  make  arrests  but  to  find 
solutions  to  a neighborhtxxl’s  crime  problems.  There’s  one  catch:  Community  policing  takes  time. 
While  cops  in  patrol  cars  spend  90  percent  of  each  shift  responding  to  calls,  community  officers  to  a 
subtler  kind  of  work  — meeting  citizens,  learning  a neighborhood,  etc.  When  manpower  gets  low.  as 
it  is  today,  the  demand  for  regular  officers  might  wind  up  competing  with  community  programs.  Yet 
if  community  programs  lose,  the  city  loses  and  the  bad  guys  can  chalk  up  another  one." 

— New  York  Newsday 
May  7,  1990 


1990  Nebraska  crime  bills  far  behind  Iowa  package 

“If  Governor  Branstad  of  Iowa  was  disappointed  with  the  anti-crime  package  passed  by  the  Iowa 
Legislature,  Nebraskans  are  entitled  to  be  furious  about  what  happened  in  the  Comhusker  State  during 
the  most  recent  session  of  the  Legislature.  Iowa’s  legislators  succe.ssfully  developed  a cohesive  package 
of  legislation  to  fight  crime.  It  is  difficult  to  find  evidence  that  Nebraska’s  state  senators  managed  todo 
anything  even  remotely  as  successful  in  the  war  against  gangs,  drugs  and  alcohol  abuse.  Branstad  said 
he  signed  the  enme  package  reluctantly.  He  said  he  was  disappointed  that  lawmakers  didn't  approve 
a 30-day  hard  suspension  of  driving  privileges  for  ^1  people  convicted  of  drunken  driving.  Other  parts 
ofthc  Iowa  law  conslitutodastrong  anti-crime  package,  however  The  bill  mdudedammimum  10-year 
prison  term  for  those  caught  selling  diug.-  within  1,000  feel  of  a school  or  park,  a ban  on  releasing 
convicted  drug  offenders  while  their  case  is  being  appealed,  tougher  penalties  for  drunken  driven, 
involved  in  injury  accidents  and  a felony  charge  for  mere  participation  in  street  gang  activities.  Contrast 
that  to  what  the  Nebraska  Legislature  has  been  doing,  or  not  doing,  about  drugs,  gangs  and  drunken 
dnvers.  A reasonable  waiting  period  for  law  enforcement  to  check  the  background  of  handgun 
purchasersdid  not  pass.  Neitherdid  abill  that  would  have  enacted  a tougher  standard  of  what  constitutes 
drunken  driving.  Although  legislation  was  passed  putting  a taxon  illegal  drugs  and  increasing  penalties 
for  drivc-by  shootings,  much  of  Governor  Ore’s  drug-fighting  package,  wliich  was  modest  in 
comparison  to  what  passed  in  Iowa,  was  defeated  or  lost  in  procedural  maneuvering.  Whether  what  the 
1990  Nebraska  Legislature  did  will  significantly  reduce  the  problem  of  drugs,  gangs  and  drunken 
drivers  is  speculative.  Iowa,  meanwhile,  has  taken  bold  steps.  Nebraskans  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  the  next  time  a defender  of  Nebraska’s  unicameral  system  says  that  the  Nebraska  system  is  more 
responsive  to  the  public's  needs." 

— The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
May  9.  1990 


Blow  off  a little  steam: 

If  there's  a criminal  justice  issue  that  really  stick  in  your  throat, 
there’s  no  better  place  to  voice  your  opinions  than  in  the 
"Forum"  section  of  Law  Enforcement  News,  where  your  views 
will  reach  the  movers,  shakers  and  policy-makers  of  American 
criminal  justice.  Contact  the  editor  for  submission  details. 


Warner: 

Another  step  in 
the  fragmentation  of 
U.S.  anti-drug  efforts 


By  John  Warner 

I am  apprehensive  that  the  proposed  creation 
of  the  National  Drug  Intelligence  Center  (NDIC) 
is  another  step  in  the  ongoing  fragmentation  of  the 
United  States  drug  enforcement  effort  and  a ter- 
rible waste  of  scarce  resources.  Tlie  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration,  which  used  to  be  — 
and  should  again  be  — the  single  agency  respon- 
sible for  all  domestic  and  overseas  drug  enforce- 
ment by  the  U.S.  Government,  already  has  in 
place  an  integrated  intelligence  program.  Included 
in  a multi-agency  unit  known  as  the  E!  Paso 
Intelligence  Center  (EPIC)  serving  Federal  as 
well  as  state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

The  establishment  of  another  intelligence  unit 
under  the  Attorney  General,  who  does  not  have 
line  authority  over  many  of  the  agencies  involved 
in  some  phase  of  drug  enforcement,  is  duplicative 
of  DE  A and  repeats  a blunder  made  in  1 972  by  the 
Nixon  Administration.  At  that  time,  the  Office  of 
National  Narcotics  Intelligence  (ONNI)  was  cre- 
ated as  an  adjunct  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
under  the  Attorney  General  Its  mission  was  to 
serve  as  the  central  repository  and  analytical  unit 
for  drug-related  intelligence.  The  Director -of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangenius  Drugs 
(BNDD),  John  E.  Ingersoll.  who  headed  the  then 


requirements.  The  manager  of  the  intelligence 
should  have  access  to.  and  operate  under  the 
direction  of  the  law  enforcement  agency  head  or 
his  deputy.  He  should  also  be  a member  of  the 
executive  staff  of  the  agency, 

$ ONNI  did  not  have  the  authority  to  obtain 
pertinent  reports  from  the  Government  agencies 
involved  in  drug  enforcement,  nor  did  it  have  the 
authority  to  issue  collection  requirements.  (Col- 
lection requirements  arc  lists  of  needed  informa- 
tion that  idcniily  gaps  in  knowledge  and  are  issued 
to  the  line  elements  responsible  for  collecting  the 
information.)  The  administrator  of  the  drug  en- 
forcement agency  should  have  the  authority, 
exercised  with  restraint,  to  ctimpel  all  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  provide  the  intelligence  unit 
with  all  drug-related  information.  He  should  also 
be  able  to  levy  collection  requirements  (o  these 
agencies,  including  those  responsible  for  national 
.security  matters 

1 The  personnel  recruited  by  ONNI  werea  mix 
of  Government  employees  of  various  disciplines, 
none  of  whom  had  drug  enforcement  training  or 
experience  It  is  essential  that  the  stall  ol  the 
intelligence  unit  include  persons  with  law  en- 
forcement and  investigative  backgrounds  and 
qualificatioas.  Intelligence  analysis  training  should 


"We  have  experienced  a whittling  away  of 
the  authority  ofDEA.  The  creation  of  the  so- 
called  drug  czar's  office  has  not  reversed 
the  trend;  indeed,  it  has  accelerated  it." 


"premier"  Federal  drug  enforcement  agency,  and 
1,  as  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Strate- 
gic Intelligence,  met  with  William  Sullivan,  the 
ONNI  Director,  shortly  after  he  assumed  the 
position,  and  offered  our  full  cooperation  with  his 
efforts. 

Sadly,  in  spite  of  several  other  offers  of  assis- 
tance. ONNI  did  not  lake  advantage  of  our  vast 
international  data  base  and  the  availability  of 
finished  strategic  intelligence  products.  (Strategic 
intelligence  is  (he  product  required  by  manage- 
ment (oallocate  resources,  todevelop  strategy  and 
to  establish  policy.  In  the  realm  of  drug  enforce- 
ment, it  identifies  trafficking  and  drug  abuse  tnmds 
and  patterns  of  distribution  as  well  as  thcroute.s  of 
the  traffic.)  After  more  than  a year  of  existence, 
ONNI  did  not  produce  a single  worthwhile  prod- 
uct. 

A 1973  reorganization  e,stablishcd  the  DEA  as 
the  new  "single”  drug  enforcement  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government.  ONNI.  BNDD,  the 
Customs  investigators  specializing  in  drug  en- 
forcement, and  others  were  incorporated  into  the 
new  agency.  I was  given  the  responsibility  to 
assess  the  operalioasand  functions  of  ONNI  with 
a view  to  absorbing  its  personnel  and  resources 
into  DEA.  The  review  identified  a number  of 
vividly  apparent  factors: 

1 ONNI  was  situated  in  isolation  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  Justice  Department  building.  A law 
enforccmcnl-oriented  intelligence  organization 
cannot  be  located  in  an  ivory  tower,  physically 
removed  from  the  data  base  and  personnel  it  must 
serve. 

$ ONNI,  because  of  its  location  and  manage- 
ment, was  not  in  contact  with  the  drug  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  their  personnel  and  conse- 
quently had  little  knowledge  of  their  i^mities  and 


be  provided  to  all  members  of  the  unit. 

It  is  probable  that  the  director  of  the  proposed 
NDIC  will  suffer  fmm  (he  same  disadvantages 
(hat  doomed  ONNI,  and  that  .some  of  (he  same 
mistakes  will  be  made.  The  duplication  of  effort, 
(he  hiring  of  a qualified  staff  and  (he  cost  of  it  all 
make  this  venture  questionable  at  best. 

Neither  the  Attorney  General  nor  the  drug 
czar.  Dr  Bennett,  as  dedicated  and  resulls-ori- 
ented  as  they  are,  has  line  authority  overall  of  the 
drug  enforcement  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Knowing  how  difficult  it  is  to  overcome 
existing  parochialism  among  agencies,  1 doubt 
that  either  of  them  can  obtain,  on  a voluntary 
basis,  the  raw,  all-source  inforenation  required  for 
an  effective  intelligence  program.  Will  the  Attor- 
ney General  be  able  to  initiate  a requirement 
pn)ce.vi  which  will  be  effectively  serviced  by  the 
drug  enforcement  and  intelligence  community?  A 
recent  report  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
indicates  that  the  intelligence  exchange  between 
the  FBI  and  DEA  needs  improvement.  If  this  is  the 
case  between  two  agencies  reporting  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  one  can  only  imagine  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered  with  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  will  be  noce.s.sary  to  install  acostly  computer 
element,  duplicative  of  those  existing  at  DEA. 
FBI,  Custonvs,  Coast  Guard,  and  Treasury.  What 
will  be  the  objective  of  the  NDIC,  and  the  contem- 
plated 1 50 analysis  and  $46-million  budget,  that  is 
not  already  done  by  DEA? 

Will  we  never  learn  from  past  blunders?  Will 
Continued  on  Page  9 


(John  Warner  is  retired  from  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Adminiuration,  where  he  last  servedas 
Director  of  Foreign  OperaSions. ) 
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Learning  to  grow: 


The  miracle  of  jailhouse  horticulture 


County  Jail  ^cenhousc.  which  she  and  the  ininales  restored  to  productive 


{Editor’s  Note:  As  the  warmer 
weaihet  of  summer  sends  Americans 
out-of  doors  for  their  leisure  pursuits, 
in  some  cases  to  try  once  again  to  prove 
that  green  thumbs  are  made,  not  bom, 
we're  reminded  of  how  many  people 
love  to  insist  that  gardening  is  a relax- 
ing. almost  meditative  pastime.  The 
story  below  is  the  first-person  tale  of 
one  individual  — a veteran  crimirtal 
justice  professional  — who  has  indeed 
found  spiritual  as  well  as  physical 
renewal  through  gardening,  and  has 
con  virued  a tough-sell  crowd  that  they, 
too,  can  derive  singular  benefits  by 
returning  to  the  soil.} 

By  Catherine  Sneed  Marcum 

In  1982. 1 was  vwy  ill  with  kidney 
disease.  That,  coupled  with  my  very 
stressful  counseling  job  at  the  San  Ran- 
cisco  County  Jail  and  my  family  re- 
sponsibilities, was  almost  too  much.  1 
was  really  going  down. 

My  doctor  said,  "The  chemother- 
apy isn't  working.  I don' t know  what  to 
do.  You  could  stay  in  the  hospital  or 
you  could  go  home.”  1 went  home,  and 
I came  to  work  the  next  day.  I could 
barely  walk,  and  I looked  very  funny 
because  I had  edema,  which  is  severe 
water  retention.  As  a woman,  it  was 
very  hard  to  walk  around  looking  funny. 
But  I got  past  it.  and  I think  I got  past  it 
by  gardening. 

I’ve  been  in  remission  now  for  sev- 
eral years.  My  doctor  is  a nice  person 
who  now  feels  that  the  chemotherapy 
did  it.  I don't  feel  that.  I feel  gardening 
and  the  changes  I made  in  my  diet  put 
me  in  remission,  and  saved  my  life. 

Gardening  has  given  me  personal 
strength,  and  focused  me.  I feel  I’m  a 
brand  new  person  that  I didn't  dream  I 
could  be.  My  attitude  has  changed;  I 
have  hope  that  my  life’s  work,  counsel- 
ing, means  something. 

I started  as  a camp  counselor  in  high 
school  and  did  that  for  about  six  years. 
Then  I wanted  to  be  a lawyer.  I went  to 
law  school,  and  learned  that  lawyers 
don’t  get  a chance  to  counsel.  That's 

Forum: 


Continued  from  Page  8 
we  continue  to  organize  and  reorganize 
ad  infinitum?  We  are  already  the  laugh- 
ingstock of  the  international  law  en- 
forcement community.  We  are  the  only 
country  that  has  no  continuity,  organi- 
zationally or  m leadership  personnel. 
This  applies  to  our  participation  in  in- 
ternational bodies  such  as  the  Commis- 
sion of  Narcotic  Drugs  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  International  Criminal 
Police  Organization  (Interpol),  and 
regional  organizations  such  as  the 
Franco-American-Canadian  Heroin 
Committee.  Every  year  or  two  new 
faces  and  new  organizations  appear  on 
the  horizon,  much  to  the  consternation 
of  our  allies.  In  10  years  there  have 
been  three  administrators  of  DEA,  not 
counting  acting  administrators.  The 
Director  of  the  Gennan  Federal  Crimi- 
nal Police,  who  just  retired,  was  in 
office  throughout  the  tenures  of  all  three 
of  our  DEA  adminisvators. 

Just  changing  the  initials  from  the 
defunct  ONNI  to  a newly  created  NDIC 
is  not  going  to  provide  the  intelligence 
(atxiuct  needed  to  attack  the  traffic  and 
serve  policy  makers  in  strategy  devel- 


not  their  job.  even  though  they're  called 
"counsclors.'’So.  around  198l,Ibegan 
working  at  the  San  Francisco  County 
Jail  as  a counselor. 

But  I found  that  I was  not  getting  the 
prisoners'  attention.  They  w«re  not 
focusing  on  what  we  were  talking  about 
because  they  were  in  tremendous  pain. 
aiKl  because  jail  is  such  a crazy , chaotic 
place,  with  very  painful  things  happen- 
ing all  around.  It  also  became  clear  to 
me  that  even  if  we  were  able  to  get 
down  to  why  they  were  here,  and  what 
they  wanted  todo  with  their  lives,  there 
was  still  a serious  block.  They  didn't 
have  basic  educational  or  job  skills  to 
make  different  lives  for  themselves. 

When  I was  a kid,  my  father  had  an 
incredible  rose  garden.  We  had  a lot  of 
kids  in  our  family,  and  we'd  always 
work  every  weekend,  slaving  away  in 
his  rose  garden.  But  1 always  thought  1 
couldn’t  grow  anything.  I never  had  a 
house  plant  that  lived,  for  instance. 
What  made  me  become  interested  in 
gardening  was  reading  Steinbeck’s  The 
Grapes  of  Wrath”  when  I was  in  the 
hospital  and  very  sick.  I was  really 
inspired  by  how  those  people  drew 
strength  from  die  soil. 

1 realized  that  people  I was  working 
with  Nvere  like  the  people  in  The  Grapes 
of  Wrath.”  They're  independent,  these 
men  and  women,  and  think  they  are 
going  to  make  it  on  their  own.  The 
problem  is  that  they  are  making  it  in  a 
socially  unacceptable  way,  through 
criminal  activity,  so  they  really  don’t 
make  it  at  all.  I thought  that  ifthey  had 
a legal  way  of  making  it,  perhaps  they 
would  take  that  way.  1 felt  that  if  gar- 
dening could  heal  me,  with  a physical 
illness,  then  it  could  heal  these  people 
with  emotional  illnesses.  So  that  is  what 
inspired  me  to  become  a gardener  — 
the  combination  of  being  sick,  and  of 
feeling  like  I was  getting  nowhere  with 
the  people  I was  counseling.  Not  be- 
cause they  didn't  like  me  or  because  I 
didn't  have  rapport  svith  them,  but 
because  they  had  no  way  to  make  it  in 
the  world. 


opment  and  resource  allocation. 

We  do  have  a long  established  drug 
enforcement  agency  now,  known  as 
DEA.  which  emerged  from  the  prede- 
cessor agencies  FBN,  BDAC,  and 
BNDD.  All  these  organizational  and 
name  changes  were  for  the  purpose  of 
centralizing  the  drug  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility in  one  agency. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  expenenced 
a whittling  away  of  the  authority  of 
DEA,  a process  started  under  the  Carter 
Administration  and  continued  to  the 
present.  The  creation  of  the  so-called 
drug  czar’s  office  has  not  reversed  the 
trend;  indeed,  it  has  accelerated  it.  Re- 
member Winston  Churchill's  admoni- 
tion: “When  it  is  not  necessary  to 
change,  it  is  necessary  not  to  change.” 
Return  DEA  to  its  lead  agency  position 
for  aU  drug  enforcement,  including 
intelligence  collection  and  analysis,  and 
stop  the  constant  personnel  reshuffling. 

Provide  continuity  and  stability  to 
the  agency  and  furnish  some  of  the 
resources  designated  for  NDIC  to  the 
DEA  Office  of  Intelligence.  The  Ameri- 
can public  will  be  better  served  and 
money  will  be  saved. 


Marcum  stands  in  the  San  Francisco 
purposes.  (Photos  by  Carol  Olwell) 

There  west  wonderful  buildings  and 
equipment  on  the  jail  grounds  leff  over 
from  when  the  county  jail  operated  a 
farm  to  grow  all  its  own  food.  1 thought 
it  was  a shame  to  waste  this  space  and 
the  prisoners’  time.  There  is  nothing  to 
do  here.  We  literally  have  a captive 
audience.  Many  of  them  can  spend  their 
whole  jail  sentences,  which  can  be  up  to 
a year,  watching  television,  playing 
cards,  fighting  — all  out  of  pure  bore- 
dom. The  median  age  here  is  24  A lot 
of  them  begin  at  18,  going  nowhere.  I 
thought  gardening  would  be  an  alterna- 
tive for  them  and  for  myself,  as  well. 

I started  this  program  in  1984,  Some 
of  the  prisoners  and  I cleaned  up  and 
fixed  the  old  greenhouses  that  were  just 
rotting  away.  Then  we  started  a small 
market  garden.  Some  of  the  produce 
was  used  here  at  ihejail;  some  was  sold 
to  a few  local  restaurants  and  to  two  of 
the  largest  local  organic  food  stores  m 
San  Francisco.  My  biggest  problem  was 
that  I could  not  always  supply  the 
demand.  One  of  the  stares  wanted  us  to 
come  every  other  day  with  an  incred- 
ible volume.  But  because  this  is  a Jail, 
there  would  be  an  emergency  or  a jail 
suicide,  and  they'd  lock  down  the  jail, 
so  we  couldn't  work  in  the  garden  or  get 
the  produce  out. 

Every  evening,  after  my  husbaiKl 
and  I got  our  kids  in  bed,  I would  start 
reading,  trying  to  figure  out  what  to  do. 

It  was  driving  me  nuts,  not  having  a real 
horticultural  background.  I knew  that 
this  program  really  had  a potential  to 
grow,  and  it  needed  someone  who  re- 
ally knew  what  they  were  doing.  So  I 
decided  to  take  a leave  from  my  coun- 
seling position  and  go  to  school.  I did 
the  first  semester  at  Emerson  College  in 
England,  studying  biodyrtamic  garden- 
ing, But  I found  their  course  more  de- 
signed for  farmers  than  for  gardeners, 
and  I missed  my  family  terribly.  So  I 
came  back,  apprenticed  at  the  Green 
Gulch  Farm  in  Marin,  and  then  did  the 
agro-ecology  program  at  the  Umver- 
sify  of  California  at  Santa  Cruz. 

There  are  about  700  men  and  about 
SO  women  at  the  jail,  and  1 counsel  both 
populations.  I get  constant  requests  from 
prisoners  wanting  to  join  the  program, 
but  only  a small  percentage  are  able  to 
participate.  Some  see  it  as  a possibility 
for  employment,  and  some  just  see  it  as 


a chance  to  grow  things,  or  to  be  out- 
side. where  It  is  serene  and  quiet. 

They  also  know  that  it  is  a small 
group,  and  they  will  be  treated  like  u 
person.  1 really  respect  them.  I deal 
with  them  as  1 would  deal  with  anyone, 
and  as  I would  want  someone  to  deal 
with  me  or  my  family.  I ask  them  to 
give  1 00  percent  — ail  that  they  have 
I ask  everyone  in  the  class  to  work  as 
hard  as  they  can.  and  to  be  respectful  of 
people  who  maybe  aren't  respectful  of 
them.  I ask,  but  I also  demand.  I don't 
accept  less.  I think  that  is  underMixxl  by 
the  rest  of  the  jail  population. 

I ask  that  they  understand  that  we're 
a team.  We're  working  together.  And 
what  we're  doing  is  more  important 
than  ourselves.  I tell  them  to  accept  the 
benefit  of  that.  When  I first  say  it.  thc.se 
guys  laugh  and  say,  “Ha!  ha!  She's  .so 
funny.”  But  (hen  they  see  that  I mean  it. 
The  prisoners  see  how  much  gardening 
has  meant  to  me. 

I use  gardening  as  a metaphor  When 
we're  double-digging  and  preparing  u 
bed.  I can  say,  "You  know  what  we're 
doing?  Sure,  we're  preparing  this 
seedbed  and  it  is  hard  work,  but  also 
we're  prepanng  a home,  just  like  you 
need  your  home  to  be  safe,  to  have  the 
things  that  help  you  grow,  so  do  these 
plants  “ So  I’m  constantly  able  to  use 
metaphors  that  apply  to  (heir  own  lives. 

Because  it  is  an  organic  garden,  I am 
able  to  say,  “Well,  we  could  take  this 
chemical  here  and  spray  it  on  this  stuff 
But  what's  it  going  todo  to  us?  Whui's 
It  going  to  do  to  the  other  plants?  It's 
just  like  you.  When  you  shoot  up  her- 
oin. what  does  it  do  to  you?  What  does 
it  do  to  your  family?  What  does  it  do  to 
society'*  It’s  the  same  thing,"  It’s  the 
clearest  way  I've  found  to  help  them 
think  about  what's  happening  in  their 
lives.  I think  it  changes  the  way  they  see 
the  world,  or  it  can. 

It  certainly  doesn't  do  for  everyone, 
but  some  see  the  similanty.  No  one  has 
nurtured  these  guys,  and  they  haven't 
seen  a lot  of  nurturing  around  them. 
'They’re  learning  to  nurture  something 
in  the  garden  and  they're  being  nur- 
tured by  this  something,  i say  that  all 
the  time.  You  know.  I've  had  these  big 
bad  tough  guys  say  to  me,  “Oh  Cathy, 
this  is  girls'  work.  I don't  want  to  do 
nothin'  with  these  plants.”  And  two 


Catherine  Sneed  Marcum 


weeks  later  the  same  macho  giant  with 
the  tattoos  and  the  tracks  down  his  arm 
is  out  there  saying.  “Hey.  don't  step  on 
my  babies!” 

So  there  is  a possibility  that  I,  along 
with  the  plants,  can  give  these  people 
some  hope  to  go  on  with  their  lives,  or 
even  make  a life,  because  that  isn't 
happening  in  their  lives  now,  or  in  the 
imson  system.  There  is  no  hope  here, 
(here  is  no  life;  it  is  all  death  and  scars 
and  pain 

None  of  these  people  are  here  for 
life,  most  of  them  are  going  to  come 
back  where  they  came  from.  So  I think 
It  makes  sense  to  try  to  give  people 
hope;  otherwise  they  come  back  with 
rage  and  pain  and  take  it  out  on  every- 
one else.  Ifrisons  have  operated  jail 
farms  forever,  but  I don’t  think  there 
arc  any  programs  doing  horticulture  as 
therapy,  which  is  what  we're  doing. 
But  it's  not  just  therapy:  it'sjob  training 
and  counseling  as  well. 

It  reminds  me  of  when  I was  a camp 
counselor,  where  you  nurture  the  inno'' 
city  children  for  a short  period  of  time 
and  then  (hey  go  beck  to  an  unnurturing 
world.  But  still,  it's  like  a seed.  It's 
planted  somewhere,  and  you  never 
kix>w.  maybe  the  conditions  will  hap- 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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Jobs 

ihc  Syracuse  Police  Departmeni ’s  Per- 
sonnel Division,  5 II  South  Stale  Street, 
Syracuse,  New  York  13202.(315)442- 
5290. 

Research  Analyst  The  Illinoi.s  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Information  Authority,  a 
state  agency  working  to  reduce  crime 
aiKl  improve  criminal  justice  manage- 
ment through  information  technology, 
policy  development  researcit  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  anticipates  an  opening 
for  a research  analyst  in  its  Statistical 
Analysis  Center, 

The  analyst  hired  will  assist  in  all 
Statistical  Analysis  Center  activities, 
t^c  pnmary  responsibility  for  the  "Cost 
of  Justice  in  Illinois"  project,  support 
the  use  and  further  development  of  the 
time  scries  and  spatial  statistical  soft- 
war  developed  by  the  center,  and  assist 
in  the  development  and  testing  of  pro- 
jection methods  for  offenses,  arrests, 
and  other  criminal  justice  system  ac- 
tivities. 

Qualifications  include;  Competence 
in  re.search,  statistical  analysis,  and 
computer  applications;  excellent  writ- 
ten and  verbal  communication  ability; 
knowledges  and  .skills  equivalent  to  a 
B.A.  or  M.A.  degree  with  courses  in 
statistics,  criminal  justice,  economics, 
sociology  or  related  fields.  Familiarity 
with  Illinois  criminal  justice  and  work- 
ing knowledge  of  time  series  analysis 
and  geographic  statistics  would  be  help- 
ful. Salary  range:  $2 1 .000  to  S27.000. 
depending  on  qualifications  and  fund- 
ing. Anticipated  start  dale:  August/ 
September  1990. 

To  apply,  send  resume,  sample  of 
writing  (report  or  publication  preferred), 
and  the  names  of  three  references  to: 
Jan  Oncken,  Illinois  Criminal  Justice 
Information  Authority,  120  South  Riv- 
erside Plaza,  Chicago,  IL  60606-3997. 
EOE. 
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1 Be  the  best  that  you  can  be:  1 

j read  the  best  in  police  journalism  j 

I Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of  [ 
policing  22  times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look  | 

I at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you're  not  \ 

I already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular  j 
diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay  for  your  subscription,  you 
I can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $18 — you  pay  just  $1 6.)  \ 

I Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  899  1 0th  Avenue,  I 
j New  York,  NY  10019.  \ 

1 Name/Title I 

Agency i 

I Mailing  Address 1 

I City/State/ZIE I 

1 LEN-314  ! 

I I 


Put  your  money  where 
our  mouth  is: 

If  you  want  to  gel  the  word  out 
about  a vacancy  in  your 
organization,  reach  the  best 
and  the  brightest  in  policing 
by  listing  the  position  in 
Law  Enforcement  News. 
You  get  results,  not  regrets. 


Police  Officers.  ThcTown  of  Brcc ken- 
ridge,  O>lo  , IS  socking  qualified  police 
officers  who  wish  to  continue  their 
careers  in  a setting  that  promotes  per- 
sonal ^owth  and  professionalism. 

Minimum  requirements  include  two 
years  municipal  law  enforcement  ex- 
perience as  a certified  police  officer, 
Proven  public  relai'oas  skills  arc  an 
absolute  rcquircmcin.  Applicants  who 
meet  the  minimum  lequircmcnts  may 
be  invited  to  take  a written  test,  poly- 
graph and  psychological  examinations, 
cxieasivc  background  mvcsligalion  and 
physical  exam,  Wntten  test  will  be 
scheduled  on  an  as-needed  basis  to 
establish  a long-term  eligibility  list. 
Beginning  salary  is  $27.1 10.  with  ex- 
cellent benefits 

To  apply,  submit  completed  Brcck- 
enridge  application  to:  Police  Recruit- 
ment. Town  of  Breckenridge,  Box  168, 
150  Ski  Hill  Road,  Breckenridge,  CO 
80424.  liOB^ 

IXM.-S  Investigator.  Alamo  Rent  A Car 
is  offering  a career  oppominity  for  a 
pmven  loss  investigator. 

The  qualified  candidate  must  pos- 
sess strong  investigative  experience, 
preferably  in  law  enforcement.  A bache- 
lor’s degree  is  preferred.  Applicants 
must  be  available  to  travel  50percent  of 
the  time  The  successful  candidate  will 
be  responsible  for  investigating  losses 


from  theft  and/or  fraud  and  prepanng 
reports  on  potential  theft  and  fraud. 
Nonsmokers  arc  preferred 

Alamo  offers  a salary  range  of 
$28,000  to  $32,000,  along  with  a com- 
prchcasivc  benefits  package  For  con- 
sideration. forward  resume,  salary  his- 
tory and  requirements  to;  Alamo  Rent 
A Car.  Family  Wellness,  PO,  Box 
22776,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33335. 

.Stale-Ccrtlfied  Police  Officers.  The 
City  of  Syracuse.  N.Y.,  is  seeking  His- 
panic/Latino New  York  Certified  Police 
Officers  who  arc  presently  employed 
as  such,  for  lateral-entry  traasfer. 

The  salary  for  Syracuse  Police  Offi- 
cer ranges  from  $20,890  to  $3 1 .787  de- 
pending upon  years  of  service.  The 
Syracuse  Police  Department  has  more 
than  450  sworn  personnel  and  provides 
urban  policing  for  a city  of  165,000. 

Syracuse.  located  in  Central  New 
York,  offers  its  municipal  employees 
first-rate  schools,  health  care  facilities, 
performing  arts  centers,  and  spectacu- 
lar outdoor  recreation  areas. 

Fringe  benefits  frovided  Syracuse 
police  officers  include;  comprehensive 
health  care,  dental  plan,  retirement, 
workers  compensation,  life  insurance, 
and  di.sability  benefib.  Also,  longevity 
service  pay,  deferred  compensation 
plan,  and  flexible  benefits  program. 

Qualified  applicants  should  contact 


PATROL  OFFICERS 

The  Village  of  Lombard  is  accepting  applications  for  the  position  of 
patrol  oflicer.  Applications  arc  available  at  the  Lombard  Police  De- 
partment 235  E.  Wilson,  Lombard.  111.  Completed  applications  must 
be  relumed  by  midnight  August  17.  1990, 

Requirements:  The  persons  we  need  are  between  21  and  35  years  of 
age  and  have  a high  sch(x)l  diploma  or  its  equivalent.  They  must  be 
able  to  pass  physical  agility  test,  written,  oral,  psychological,  poly- 
graph and  medical  examinations.  They  must  be  a U.S.  citizen  with 
vision  2(V50  correctable  to  2(V20. 

Starting  salary  is  $25,515,  with  paid  health  and  life  insurance,  uni- 
forms supplied,  excellent  fringe  benefits,  eligible  for  retirement  in  20 
years. 

The  Village  of  Lombard  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

For  further  information  and/or  application,  contact;  Judi  Ruchalski, 
Lombard  Police  Department.  235  E.  Wilson  Ave..  Lombard.  IL 
60148.(708)  620-5955. 


Jailhouse  blues 
yield  to  green  in  SF 
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pen  to  make  it  grow.  And  maybe  not. 

I think  gardening  has  the  potential 
to  make  people  whole  again,  and  unless 
people  are  whole,  they’re  not  going  to 
make  it.  They’re  not  going  to  stay  out  of 
jail,  and  they’re  not  going  toslop  doing 
bad  things  to  other  people.  A lot  of 
people  here  do  bad  things  done  to  them 
and  because  they  don't  see  a connec- 
tion between  themselves  and  society.  1 
think  gardening  shows  the  connection. 
They  sec  how  the  plants  are  connected 
to  the  earth  and  how  we  are  connected 
to  the  plants.  That’s  how  becoming 
whole  happens,  or  can  happen. 

In  the  beginning,  when  I tried  to 
start  this  program,  everybody  thought  I 
was  nuts.  First  of  all,  the  staff  didn't 
think  that  I would  gel  the  prisoners 
involved,  or  that  they  would  be  inter- 
ested. And  even  if  they  were  mildly 
imcresied,  the  staff  thought  that  I could 
not  gel  them  to  work  because  they  were 
lazy  good-for-nothings  who  were  afraid 
of  work,  basically  bad  people. 

My  experience  is  that  the  prisoners 
outwork  anybody  that  I've  ever  seen. 
Now  the  staff  sees  that  the  prisoners 
want  to  come  outside  and  work,  even  in 
the  pouring  rain.  They  come  m muddy 
and  excited,  talking  about  the  work  and 
saying  things  like,  “Well,  I’m  going  to 
gel  a job."  The  staff  saw  prisoners  gel 
jobs,  and  it  is  slowly  changing  their 
attitudes. 

The  prisoners  don't  gel  a dime.  They 
do  it  because  they  know  that  they're 
learning,  they  like  what  they  are  doing, 
and  the  money  made  from  the  program 
goes  back  to  the  City  of  San  Francisco. 

I think  this  is  also  part  of  the  healing 
process.  The  prisoners  have  done  stime- 
ihing  bad  to  society  and  to  thenrselves. 
in  order  to  be  healed,  they  have  to  feel 
that  they  are  able  to  give  something 
back. 

The  pri.soncrs  have  also  involved 
other  staff.  They  started  explaining  to 
the  deputies  and  others  what  they  were 
doing  out  there.  They  gave  them  our 
leftover  .seedlings,  explaining  how  to 
care  for  the  plants.  Now  there  are  .some 
deputies  and  staff  who  have  started 
gardens,  and  I see  the  difference  in 
them,  too.  They  come  in  with.  "This  is 
happening  in  my  garden  ..." 

It's  also  made  a difference  for  me. 
I'm  a civilian  here,  a woman,  and  I'm 
black.  Ail  those  things  got  together  and 
it  was  hard  for  the  other  staff  to  even 


think  of  me  as  a person.  Gardening  has 
brought  us  together  as  nothing  else  did 

There  is  a bad  attitude  in  this  culture 
about  work,  jrfiysical  work.  That's 
another  thing  that  1 try  to  teach  the 
prisoners  with  gardening.  It’s  your  atti- 
tude that  counts.  If  you  see  it  as  de- 
meaning, then  it  is  demeaning.  A lot  of 
these guyssay,  “No.  I'mnot  going  lodo 
any  physical  labor,  or  pick  up  a shovel. 

I want  to  be  a pimp."  Where  does  that 
attitude  come  from?  Some  of  it  comes 
from  a society  saying  when  you  do 
physical  labor,  you're  like  a slave.  One 
way  to  get  these  guys  to  rethink  that  is 
to  see  me  doing  physical  labor.  They 
see  that  it  doesn't  make  me  less  of  a 
person. 

Also,  I constantly  talk  about  what 
important  work  we're  doing.  1 remind 
them  that  the  person  double-digging 
the  beds  is  as  important  as  the  person 
that  drives  the  tractor.  They  see  how 
compost  is  the  most  important  thing 
that  we  deal  with  — it's  not  just  gar- 
bage. 

We  have  to  change  that  altitude  for 
our  youngsters  as  well.  One  of  my 
daughters  onc-e  said  to  me,  "Mom,  1 
want  to  be  like  you  when  I grow  up,  but 
I don't  want  to  be  a gardener!”  What 
she  was  saying  was.  "I  don’t  want  to  be 
dirty  all  the  lime.  You’re  always  cov- 
ered with  something,  and  the  mommies 
on  TV  aren't  covered  with  something; 
they're  always  clean  and  they  don't 
have  manure  under  their  fingernails  or 
muddy  bools....” 

And  1 said.  “You  can  be  like  me 
when  you  grow  up.  and  you  know  that 
I am  a gardener."  1 want  my  daughters 
to -see  me  doing  something  I want  lodo, 
something  that  I choose  to  do,  some- 
thing I'm  learning  because  I want  to 
learn  it.  and  that  I've  had  to  .sacrifice  to 
do  so. 

This  program  really  docs  excite  me. 
but  it's  hard  becau.se  it's  in  a jail,  with 
all  the  despair,  honor,  and  pain  of  that. 
But  I like  what  I'm  doing  and  I like  the 
people  I work  with,  i feel  that  I'mdoing 
something  to  help  .society  and  myself. 
It  is  important  to  me  that  these  people 
get  healed,  becau.se  I want  them  to  have 
that  opportunity  for  theraselves,  and 
because  I have  children.  I want  them  to 
live  in  a healed  world. 

(Reprinted  with  permission  from 
“Gardening  from  the  Heart:  Why 
Gardeners  Garden,  ” by  Carol  Olwell. 
Antelope  Island  Press,  1990.  $18.95.) 


Chicago  police  looking 
to  hold  the  line  on  crack 
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activity  in  their  neighborhoods. 

Police  said  Chicago's  crack  prob- 
lem has  been  far  less  .serious  than  that  of 
cities  such  as  New  York,  Miami  and 
Detroit  because  the  gangs  that  domi- 
nate drug  trafficking  in  that  city  have 
kept  supplies  limited  to  prevent  decen- 
tralization of  thedrug  trade. 

The  recent  arrests  are  believed  to  be 
mo-stly  independent  dealers,  indicating 
that  some  challenges  to  the  gang  domi- 
nation have  been  successful,  officials 
said. 

The  dealers  typically  process  the 
drug  on  the  premises  and  sell  it  in  . 10 
gram  dases  for  $20,  police  reported 
They  also  charge  users  $2  to  smoke  the 
drug  on  the  premi.ses. 

Last  December,  Chicago  and  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agents  broke  up 


what  was  then  labeled  the  single  largest 
crack  operation  in  the  city,  which  re- 
portedly operated  24  hours  a day  and 
made  several  millions  of  dollars.  Two 
of  thase  arrested  in  that  raid  have  been 
convicted  and  are  awaiting  sentencing. 

Chicago  officials  said  they  remain 
optimistic  they  can  control  the  crack 
problem  before  it  creates  the  high  rates 
of  murder  and  violence  other  cities  have 
experienced.  “Our  objective  is  to  react 
to  it  very  quickly  so  it  doesn't  become 
epidemic."  Rislcy  said. 

Law  Enforcement  News  is 
available  for  bulk  distribution 
to  corferences,  workshops 
and  classes.  Availability  may 
be  limited.  Contact  the 
Circulation  Department. 
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upcoming  Events 


SEPTEMBER 

1.  NRA  Fireanm  Instructor  C«rttfication 
Course.  Presented  by  OpetaiioruU  Suppon 
Services  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Spring,  Tex. 
4^  Ugb-Rlsk  Incident  Management. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held 
in  Evanston.  Dl.  Fee:  S3S0. 

4- Oct.  12.  Cerdficale  Program  In  Detin* 
queocy  CootroL  Presented  by  the  Delin- 
quency Control  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Los 
^igeles,  Calif.  Tiiition:  S2.S00. 

5- 7.  Law  Baforcement  Shotgun.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service.  To  be  held 
in  Gainesville,  Ga.  Fee:  S300. 

6- 7.  Executivo'VIP  Protection.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates.  To  be 
held  in  San  Francisco.  Fee;  $375. 

6- June  22,  1991.  Pr^ce  Admiidstration 
IVaining  Program.  Presented  by  the  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Fee:  $6,500. 

7.  Risk  Management:  Deadly  Foixe  Liti- 
gation, Liability  & Policy.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Dallas.  Fee;  $95  (SLEI  mem- 
ber): $120  (non-member). 

7- 8.  Advocacy  in  Action:  The  Future  Is 
Now.  Piesenied  by  the  National  Victim 
Center.  To  be  held  in  Indianapolis.  Fee:  $25 
(NVC  member);  $35  (rron-member). 

10-11.  Measuring  Productivity  in  Law 
E^orcement.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $175. 

10-12.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  I^esenled  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates.  To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas. 
Fee;  $495. 

10-12.  Fanatic  Mentality  & Occult 
Invcsti^tions.  Presented  by  IPAC  Train- 
ing Inc.  To  be  held  in  Alexandria,  Va.  Pee: 
$325. 

10-13.  TIk  Reid  Technique  of  IntoMew- 
ing  & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E 
Reid  & Associates.  To  be  held  in  Chicago. 
Fee;  $550. 

10-13.  36th  Annual  Seminar  & ExhibtL 
Presented  by  the  American  Society  for  In- 
dustrial Security.  To  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

10-14.  Criminal  l^trol  Drxig  EtiforcemenL 
Besented  by  the  Instituteof  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  Fee;  $395. 

10-14.  dBase  III  for  Law  Enforcement 
Using  Microcomputers.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  ^lice  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $575. 

10-14.  Tactical  Operations  I.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Public  Service.  Fee:  $500. 
10-14.  Quality  Supervision  in  Law 


Alamo  Area  Law  E^orcement  Academy, 
University  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio,  San 
Antonio.  TX  78285.  (512)  691-5655. 
Americans  for  Effective  Law 
Enforcement,  5519  N.  CXimberiand  Ave., 
Airpon  P.O.  Box  66454,  Chicago,  IL  60666- 
0454.  (312)  763-2800, 

American  Sodety  for  Industrial  Security, 
1655  N.  FortMyerDr.,  Suite  1200,  Arling- 
ton. VA  22209,  (703)  522-5800. 
Assodatlon  of  l\iUce  banning  & Reseerdi 
Officer^  c/o  Pat  Eldridge,  (512)  886-2696. 
Broward  SberUTs  Office  Or^nlzed 
Clime  Centre,  P.O.  Box  2505,  F«t  Lauder- 
dale, FL  33303,  (305)  492-1810. 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy, 
Sam  Houston  State  University.  Box  2296, 
Huntsville,  TX  77341-2296.  (409)  294- 
1669,70. 

Criminal  Justice  Statistics  Association, 
444  N.  Ciqjiiol  St.  N.W..  Suite  606,  Wash- 
ington. DC  20001 . 

Delinquency  CtAtro)  Institute,  University 
of  Southern  ChUfomia,  3601  S.  Rower  St, 
Los  Angeles.  CA  90007  (213)743-2497. 


Enforcement  Presented  by  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Leadership  Institute.  To 
be  held  in  Safety  Harbor.  Ra.  Fee:  $385. 

lO-lA.  Strategic  Vice  Investl^tlon:  Ob- 
scurity, PrtKtitutlou.  Child  Pornography. 
Presented  by  the  Broward  Sheriff's  Organ- 
ized Cyime  Centre.  To  be  held  in  Fort  Lau- 
derdale. Fee:  $400  (in-state);  $450  (out-of- 
state). 

10-21.  At-Scene  Traffic  Acddent^Trafllc 
Homicide  Invcstigatiott  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $575. 

10-21.  Police  Instructor  Techniques.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Fee:  $395. 

10-21.  Supervising  a Selective  TVafllc  Law 
Enforcement  ProgratrL  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Pec;  $575. 

10-21.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
E*rcsented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Media, 
Pa.  Fee;  $595. 

10-21.  Al-Scene  Accident  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee;  $6(X). 

10-2&  Crime  Prevention  Theory,  Prac- 
tice & Management.  Presented  by  the 
National  Oime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Fee:  $870. 

12-14.  Drug  Demand  Reductioa  Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  Council. 
To  be  held  in  San  Diego.  No  fee. 

12-14  Excellence  Through  Leadership. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $250. 

14.  Research  Methods  in  Law 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Southwest- 
ern Law  Enf<xcement  Institute.  Fee:  $295 
(SLEI  member);  $395  (non-member). 

17-18.  The  Reid  Technique  oS  Interview- 
ing & litterrogation.  Presented  by  Jc^  E 
Reid  & Associates.  To  be  held  in  Chicago. 
Fee:  $295. 

17-19.  Strate^c  Planning  In  Law 
Enforc«nenL  Presented  by  the  Southwest- 
ern Law  Enforcement  Institute.  Fee;  $195 
(SLEI  member);  $295  (tKm-member). 
17-19.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & IntetTogatiotL  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates.  Tobe  held  in  New  York. 
Fee:  $495. 

17-19.  Deadly  Physical  Force:  Police- 
Involved  Shootings.  Presented  by  the  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Fee:  $400. 

17-21.  CriitteScciKTcchnidaits  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  institute  ofPolice  Technol- 
ogy &.  Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville, Ra.  Fee;  $395. 

17-21.  HcHnidde  Investigation.  Presented 


Institute  of  Police  Technology  ic 
ManagetTKDt,  University  of  North  Rorida. 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jacksonville, 
FL32216.  (904)646-2722. 

Institute  of  Pubtic  Service,  601  Broad  St., 
S.E.,  Gainesville,  GA  30501.  1-800-235- 
4723. 

Intematlonal  Homldde  Investigators 
Aasodation,  c/o  Cindy  Lent,  FBI  Academy. 
(703)640-1335. 

IPAC  Training  Inc.,  1 Woodfield  Lake. 
Suite  139.  Schaumburg,  IL  60173.  (708) 
240-2200. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  LtiL, 
Arcadia  Manor,  Rle.  2.  Box  3645,  Benyville, 
VA  2261 1.(703)  955-1128. 

Metro-Dade  Police  Department,  Training 
Bureau.  Attn.:  Sgl.  Liz  Brown,  9601  N.W 
58th  St..  Miami.  FL  33178.  (305)  594-  K»1 . 
National  Crime  Prevention  CoundL  1 700 
K St..  N.W.,  2nd  Roor.  Washington.  DC 
20006.(202)466^72 
National  CrinK  Prevention  Institute, 
Shelby  Campus,  Univenity  of  Louisville, 
Louisville.  KY  40292-  (502)  588-6987. 


by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Fee:  $395. 

17-21.  Tactkal  Operations  IL  Presented 
by  the  Instituteof  Public  Service.  Fee  $500 

17- 21.  Basic  Clime  SceiK  Technician 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Insti- 
tute. Fee:  $450. 

18- 21.  Yesterday's  Child,  Today's  Vic- 
tim: Climes  A^inst  the  ESdcrly.  Presentod 
by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Acad- 
emy, Sam  Houston  State  University.  To  be 
held  ui  Huntsville,  Tex.  Fee;  $150. 

19- 21.  Tactical  Operations 

ManagemenL  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service  Fee:  $295. 

20- 21.  Use  of  Non-Deadly  Force 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Insti- 
tute Fee;  $150. 

22-23.  Fire  & Arson  Investli^Uon.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be 
held  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

24-25.  Interviewing  the  Sexually  Abused 
Child.  Presentod  by  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware. To  be  held  in  Worcester,  Mass. 
24-26.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogalloa  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  St  Associates.  To  be  held  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Fee:  $495- 

24-26.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & InteiTogatiorL  Presented  by  John  E 
Reid  St  Associates.  To  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Fee:  $495. 

24-26.  PoUcc  Civil  Liability  & the  Defense 
of  Citizen  Misconduct  Complaints.  Pre- 
sented b^  Americans  for  Effective  Law 
Enforcement  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas. 
Fee:  $449  (early  te^slration,  before  Aug. 

13)- 

24-26.  Understanding  Body  Movement  in 
the  Interview/InterrogatloD  Process.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be 
held  in  WUnunglon,  Del. 

24-26.  Understanding  Body  Movement  in 
the  InterviewAnterrogaUon  Process.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be 
held  in  Charleston,  S.G. 

24-27.  P(4ke  Internal  Affairs.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  St 
Management.  Fee:  $375. 

24-27.  Undercovcr/Confidentlal  Infor- 
mant Operations.  Presented  by  the  Brow- 
ard Sheriff's  Organized  Crime  Centre.  Fee: 
$400  (in-state):  $450  (out-^f-state). 

24-28.  Police  Applicant  Background 
Investi^tion.  Piesuucd  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  St  Management  Fee: 
$395. 

24-28.  Advanced  Drug  Law  EnforcemenL 
Presented  by  the  Institute  ofPolice  Technol- 


National  IraeOlgence  Academy,  1300  N.W. 
62nd  $1..  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33309.  (305) 
776-7500. 

National  Law  Enforcement  Leadership 
Institute,  P.O.  Box  171S,Safety  Harbor.  FL 
34695.(813)726-2004. 

Natitmal  Victim  Center,  307  W.  7ih  St.. 
Suite  1001,  Fort  Worth,  TX  76102.  (817) 
877-3355. 

Operational  Support  Services  Inc,  c/o  Dr. 
David  L.  Salmon,  33IOCandleoak.  Spring. 
TX  77388.  (713)  288-9190. 

John  E Reid  & Associates  Inc,  250  South 
Wacker  Dr.,  Suite  1 100,  Chicago,  IL60606 
(312)  876-1600 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  liKtitute, 
P.O.  830707.  Richardson.  TX  75083-0707. 
ai4)  690-2370- 

Traffk  Institute,  SSS  Gark  St..  P.O.  Box 
1409.Evanston.lL60204. 1-800-323-4011. 

Uidverslty  of  DeUware,  Ann.  Jacob  Haber. 
2800  Pennsylvania  Ave..  WUnunglon,  DE 
19806.  (302)  573-4434. 4440 


ogy  & Management  Fee  $395. 

24-2&  Police  TraffW  Radar  Instructor. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  TobcheldinPianldin. 
Term.  Fee:  $395. 

24-28.  Technical  Surv  dllaitcc  L Presented 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy  To 
be  held  in  Fort  Laudeidale,  Ra.  Pee  $650 
2428.  Improving  Teamwork  in  Law 
BiforcemenI  Organizations.  Presented  by 
the  National  Law  Enforcement  Leadership 
Imtituie  To  be  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo 
Fee  $385. 

2428.  Protect  Martagement.  Presented  by 
the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $450. 

2428.  Mlcrocomputer-AcsLeted  Trafftc 
Accident  Reconstruction:  FJlCRASH. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $650. 

24-28.  Basic  Financial  Crime 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $450. 

240ct.  5.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
InvestlgaiUm.  Prevented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Ra.  Fee:  $575. 

24- Ocl.  S.  Technical  Accident 

Investi^llon.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $600 

25- 27.  Conununlty  Strategies  to  Prevent 
Drug  Abu-ve.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Council.  To  be  held  in 
Houston.  Fee:  $175  (early  registration,  be- 
fore Aug.  28). 

26- 28.  Aruiual  Conference  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Statistics  Asoclallon.  To  be 
held  in  Denver. 

27- 28.  Radio  Dbpatchers’  Seminar.  Prr- 
sentedby theUnivcrsityofDclawarc  Tobc 
held  in  Brewster,  N.Y. 

27- 28.  Radio  Dispatchers'  Seminar.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Univenily  of  Delaware.  To  be 
held  in  Charleston.  W.  Va 

28- 30.  Employee  Assistatvee  Programs: 
Policy  & Procedure.  Presented  by  the  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Fee;  $250. 

OCTOBER 

1-2.  Advanced  Investlipdive  Hypnosis. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Ju-sticc  Center 
Police  Academy,  Sam  Houston  Stale  Uni- 
versity. To  be  held  in  Huntsville,  Tex.  Fee: 
$195. 

1-3.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& InteiTogatloa  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
St  Associates.  To  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
Fee:  $495. 

1-3.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Intcrn^tloiL  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
St  Associates.  To  be  held  in  Boston  Fee: 
$495. 

1-5.  Instructor  Development.  Presented  by 
the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston, 
Dl.  Fee  $450 

1-5.  Advanced  Financial  Crime 
Invcsti^tlon.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $450. 

1-5.  Video  I:  Introductory  Surveillance 
Operations.  Presented  by  the  National  In- 
telligence Academy.  To  be  held  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Ra.  Fee  $650 
1-5.  Field  Training  Officers'  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy St  Managcm»u  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville, Ra.  Pee:  $395. 

1-12.  Underwater  Search  St  Recovery. 
Presented  by  the  Metro-Dade  Police  Depart- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Miami.  Fee.  $995. 
1-26.  School  of  Police  SupervlsioiL  Pre- 
sented by  the  Southwestern  Law  Enforce- 
ment Institute  To  be  held  in  Dallas.  Fee 
$525  (SLEI  member);  $750  (non-member) 
I-Dec.  7.  School  of  P<4ice  Staff  & 
Command.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Insti- 
tute Fee  $2,000 

45.  Executiv«VlP  Protection.  Presented 
by  Richard  W Kc^u  & Associates  To  be 
held  in  Tulsa.  Okla  Fee  S37S. 

6.  NRA  RrTBmw  Instructor  CcrtifkatkNV 
Presented  by  Operational  Supprai  Services 
Inc.  To  be  held  m Spring.  Tex. 


8-10.  Admlnktrallois,  Managenwni  & 
Supervision  of  the  Reid  Tndning  Officer 
Prxrgram.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $325. 
8-l(k  The  Reid  1'echnlque  of  Interviewing 
St  liiterruipitloa  Presented  by  Jt4inERcid 
St  Associates  To  be  held  m Orlando,  Ra 
Fee;  $493. 

8-II.  Advarwed  Hustage  Negutiatioa 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Inxtimte.  Foe;  $430. 

8-1 1.  RiUce  Media  Relations.  Presemed  by 
the  Institute  of  FVdicc  Technology  St  Man- 
agement Fee:  $375. 

8-12.  Basic  Investigative  & Forensic 
HypnoaU.  Presented  by  the  Alamo  Area 
Law  Enforvemeni  Academy.  To  be  held  in 
San  Anicmio,  Tex.  Fee  $495 

8-12.  Vehicle  Dynamics.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute  Fee:  $400 

8-12.  Police  Traffic  Ruilur  IreUnictor 
lYalnlnit  Presenied  by  the  Traffic  Institute 
Fee  $450 

8-12.  Video  II:  Advanced  .SurvrillaiKe 
Operuliorai.  Prevemod  by  the  National  In- 
telligence Academy.  Fee  $650 
8-12.  Video  Production  I.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $475. 

8-19.  Crime  Prcventioii  Technology  & 
Pru^ammlng.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky  Fee:  $615. 

8-19.  Supervision  of  Police  IVrwnnel. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute  Fee  $600. 
8-19.  Traffic  AeddenI  ReconstrucHon. 
Presentedby  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Fee:  $595. 

91 1.  Law  Enforctnin4  .Shoqpin  Tritlnlnit 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Go.  Pee;  $300. 
10-12.  Sexual  Abuse;  Devekipment,  Dy- 
namics St  ProAles.  Presented  by  IPAC 
Training  Inc.  Tobc  held  in  Alexandria,  Va. 
Fee:  $350. 

15-17.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Inlerrugallon.  Presentod  by  John  E. 
Reid  St  Assocmies  To  be  held  in  Dallas. 
Fee:  $495. 

15-19.  Law  Fziforcenwnl  FltncM  liMtruc- 
tor  Certiflcatlon.  Presented  by  the  Traffic 
Institute.  Fee:  $450 

15-19.  Crime  Prevention  Through  Envl- 
roniTwnlal  DedgiL  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Institute  Fee:  $365. 
15-19.  Tactical  Operatlore  I.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Public  Service.  Pee:  $500. 
15-19.  1-ock.s  & Izicklng  Devices  I.  Pre- 
sented by  (he  Naliunal  Intelligence  Acad- 
emy. Fee;  $650 

15-19.  Drug  Unit  Conunarxkrs'  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Insli  tuie  ofPol  ice  Technol  - 
ogy  St  Management.  Fee:  $395. 

15-19.  InvestiipUiun  of  Gongs  & Their 
Criminal  Activities.  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute ofPolice  Technology  & Management. 
Fee  $395. 

15- 26.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction  L 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Insiituie.  Fee;  $700. 

16- I&  Supervtdng  the  fVubkfn  Employee. 
Presented  by  (he  Traffic  lovtituie  Fee:  $250. 

16-18.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing St  Inlerrogatioa  Presented  by  John  E 
Reid  & Associates.  TobeheldinGcveland. 
Fee:  $495 

16-19.  Couri  Security.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy. 
Sam  Houston  Slate  Umvcniiy  Pee  $105 

22-24.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & InteiTOf^lon.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Rcid  St  Associates  To  be  held  in  Milwau- 
kee. Fee  5495. 

22-25.  Ractical  Crime  Analysis.  Presented 
by  the  National  Cnme  Revemion  Institute. 
Fee  $320. 

22-25.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & InleiTogation.  Presented  by  John  E 
Reid  & Associates.  To  be  held  in  Chicago. 
Fee  $550 


For  further  information 
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